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BOOKS FOR INTRODUCTION 


Holmes’ New Readers. 


These books please everybody. If you want something new, neat, and 
excellent, you should have them. This is more than an advertise- 
ment ; it is good advice. 


Venable’s Arithmetics. 


An entirely new and thoroughly graded series of two books. Well up 
with the times and the best methods of instruction. See them. 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Now too well known to need particular recommendation. Don’t forget 
them when you want a new Geography. If there is one series better 
than another, there is good reason for believing it is Maury’s. Thou- 
sands say so. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Books. 


If fine scholarship and a specially able and interesting author are wanted, 
these are the books for the Latin student. 


To learn more about these works and terms for introduction, 
address the publishers, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
FOR SALE BY 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The P 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson's Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference ¥o 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Kducational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
484 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


IF NOT. 
WHY NOT? 


Samples of the leading 
numbers for Schools and 
correspondents will be sent 
to Teachers on application. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 Broadway, New York. 


Just Out. 


In the Students’ Series of Latin Classics: 
Prof. MILLER’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 4vyp 
Dr. HERBERMANN’S SALLUST. 
In the Students’ Series of English Classics: 


A RUSKIN BOOK, 4yp 
ARNOLD’S SOHRAB and RUSTUM, 


By Profs. ScupDER and HopGKtins, Wellesley College. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


extensively adopted in the public an 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have ihe shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 


ualities of perfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity 
q private schools throughout the United States. 


ESTERBROOK 


They have, all the 
and durability, and have been very 


26 IOHN STREET naw 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works. Camden, 


AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


School Speakers. 


Compiled and Arranged by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. First Book. 

I. Arsor Day.— Exercises in poetry and prose for Spring Festivals, Arbor 
Day, Flower Planting Day, and other similar occasions. With an introduction by 
George William Curtis. 

Il. Memorrat Day. — Selections suitable for use in schools, and for public 
exercises in connection with the observance of Memorial, or Decoration Day. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER Second Book. 
Grapep SELECTIONS, —I. For First Reader Pupils. If. For Second Reader 
Pupils. III. For Third Reader Pupils. IV. For Fourth Reader Pupils. V. For 


Pupils in Higher Classes. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. Third Book. 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. — Especially adapted for use at morning “Open 

ing Exercises. I. Life. II. Nature. III. Labor. IV. Recreation. V. Romance. 

VI. Duty. VII. Aspiration. VIII. Retrospection. Nearly two hundred selec- 


tions. (early ready.) 
HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. Fourth Book. 


Patriotic SELECTIONS. —I. Patriotism as a Principle of Life. II. Patriotism 
in “The Brave Days of Old.” III. Our Country. IV. Our Flag. V. The Patri- 
otic Citizen. VI. Washington’s Birthday. (/# fress.) 


Any of the above books sent, post-paid, pn receipt of 60 cents. Correapendonce solicited. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


Western Agency: 255-257 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited, 
(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 
Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 
Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 4 

Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


~ 


A Special | Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Aram 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recon 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert ac! 
PhosPrAaTE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1 00. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 te $500 each. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


CAS AND GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
~Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


m- 
d 


INTOSH BE CO 


Weights, Porcelain ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 3 CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 
SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. PURE 
Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. CHEMICAL. . 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., apparatos.  UUKMICALS. 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


cialty of the products from the 

. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


WHY DO 


MOTHERS 


put stiff corsets on their 
CROWINC CHILDREN? 
We beg of you don’t do it but 


BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


G00D SENSE 
CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
Best for Health, Eeo- 
nomy and Keauty. 
Buttons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS, 
Rino Buckie at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—icon't pull of, 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes—- won't wear out 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
341 BROAOWAY, 

NEW YORK. 


We make a 8s 
Laboratories of 


CIFFORD’S 
Air-Tight 
INK - WELL. 


The only air-tight school 
ink. Well made. 

Can be easily attached to 
any school desk. 

Sample, postpaid, 25 cts. 


Has rubber tip and suspending ring. The only noise- 
less school pointer made. Samole postpaid, 25 cts. 


THE SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE 


Just out, and the 
only case of the 
kind made. Can 
be easily attached 
toany school desk. 


g Postpaid, 25 cts. 


A these specialties are fully protected by letters 
patent. to imitate wil) be appreciated 
but not tolerated. Descriptive circulars and special 
prices upon application. 
Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
slate and Composition Blackboards, 
Standard School Shades, etc. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., General Furnishers, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N., Y¥. 
@1 East 13th St., N.Y. City. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 
For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


tions and Pop- An inst; ument with a choice selection 
ular Iilustrat- PA a WE I ‘ of Views makes a splendid Holiday 
ed Lectures @ present. We are the largest manu- 


facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how 
to condnet Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MAK iNG 


MONEY, send us your name and address on a postal £ 
card (naming this paper), and we will mail you our 208 PAGE BOOK FRE 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 


ligion and travel, is immense. 


ee The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


ie For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPA 


Leominster, Mass. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


BOX 


(sent out to introduce our goods) 


contains 100 Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” Soap, 
enough to last an average family one year, finest made 
forall household purposes; also five boxes—3z cakes each 
—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes boraxine, perfumery, 
sachet powder, toilet req uisites, and a large assortment of 
useful articles adapted for Christmas Presents; also toys, 
playthings, etc., etc., for the babies and many valuable 
and amusing things for older folks. 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars, 
payable after 30 days’ trial; (only one box sold 
to a family). If not satisfactory, we take goods 
back and make no charge for what you have 
used. We sell only direct from factory to family. 
(No middlemen.) We are reliable, ask your 
banker. Order now, you run no risk. 


Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask 
it but if readers of this paper remit in advance we will place in the 
box in addition to all the other extras a set of SIX SOLID SILVER 
TEA SPOONS—plain pattern such as your grandmother used— 
very rich and elegant—will last a life time. This special offer is 
made with the understanding that you will recommend “Sweet 
Home” Soap to three or more friends (provided the goods prove 
all we claim) these spoons are given to you because we believe 
your influence and future trade will be especially valuable to us 
(ene box shown to our customers has often sold twenty others ; 
to secure your permanent trade and recommendation to others in 
our behalf, we can well afford to lose money on first box we sell 
you). Persons remitting in advance can have their money re- 
funded without argument or comment, if the box does not prove 
all they expect. 


5. D. LARKIN & co., 
BUFPALO, N. Y. 


F 


actories : Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Streets, 


Established 
91,000 Boxes sold 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can. 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically 
nor repeated too often, that all who are jp 
need of a genuine Blood -purifier 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar. 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man. 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
nedicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex. 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Lvery purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. ‘ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Chemical 
Apparatus 


Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshav, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
PORNITURD 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. § 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circulat 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
19 Wabash Avenue, 
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A WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHAD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY MARY C. ROBINSON, 


(Triolets.) 


Twas such a :imple thing, 
This keeping school. 

Set the big boys ciphering,— 

’T was such a simple thiog,— 

And make a birch rod sting, 
To enforce your rale. 

’T was such a simple thing, 
This keeping school. 


’Tis such a weighty thing, 
This teaching school. 
You must draw and you must sing, — 
’Tis such a weighty thing 
To know everything ! — 
And by love must rule, 
’Tis such a weighty thing, 
This teaching school. 


NOVEMBER. 


The chill wind blows across the hills, 
Dead leaves are whirling down, 
The earth now wears a rustling robe 

Of crimson and of brown. 


Broad maples wave their naked arms 
Like phantoms to and fro, 

The sky looks gray,—I almost see 
December’s coming snow. 


.—H. Franklin Herbie. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Joun Ruskin: Real education means teaching chil- 
dren to be clean, active, honest, and useful. 


J. R. Srecey, Regius Professor of History, Cam- 
bridge, England : History is a story, not a problem. 


Supr. James MacAuisrer, Philadelphia, Pa.: The 
education of a community should have direct reference to 
its social needs. 


Cou. F. W. Parxer, Ccok Covnty, Ill. : The ideal of 
the common school is a profound and pregnant exprestion 
of man's love to man. 


Supt. Wa. N. Barxineer, Newark, N.J.: Children, 
almost without exception, when properly employed and 
instructed, love to be at school, and will go there from 
their own free choice. 


Surr. T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass. : The model pri- 
mary teacher must be lady-like, patient, kind, and just ; 
with much tact, a genuine love for children, a knowledge 
of child nature, and a memory sufficiently tenacious to 
recall for her gaidance the joys and sorrows of her own 
youth. 


New York Times: It will scarcely be denied that it is 
desirable to encourage men and women to qualify them- 
selves for the business of teaching, and to devote them- 
selves to it for life, and to discourage, as much as may be, 
in comparison, the amateurs who take it up temporarily. 
The direct rewards of teaching are, of course, meagre, 
and many, even of those persons who have a distinct 
vocation for it, and would rather do it than to do any- 
thing else on the same terms, find the terms too low, and 
that they cannot afford to go on teaching. The prospect 


of a pension after long service will be a strong induce- 
ment to such persons to continue the work for which they 
are best fitted. A man who finds his chief pleasure in 
study and who looks upon teaching as also learning, as 
every real teacher must, asks nothing of life, on the mate- 
rial side, but a provision which, however moderate, shall 
be secure. It is probable that a system of pensions 
would raise the standard of qualifications for teachers. 


CULTURE AMONG THE BETTER CLASSES. 


BY W. H. P. PHYFE, 
Author of “7000 Words Often Mispronounced ” 


It is a somewhat difficult matter in America, where no 
definite social lines are drawn, to decide of what the 
better classes consist, and who by right belong to them. 
But since money is so important a factor in our civiliza- 
tion, perhaps it marks, more than any other one thing, 
one’s position in the social scale. Assuming, then, that 
the wealthier classes generally are those wherein the 
greatest amount of cultivation may be found, it will be 
the purpose here to consider the degree of culture to 
which these classes have attained. 

Material prosperity is the boast of our nation; ina 
little more than a hundred years we have passed from a 
condition of simple surroundings to one of luxurious envi- 
ronment. For this we are indebted not only to the spirit 
of the age, but more especially to the marvelous opportu- 
nities afforded by a new continent to be explored and 
developed. 

By culture in the ordinary sense is meant intellectual 
improvement more especially, and here our nation cannot 
claim so much. Alihough colleges and seminaries of 
learning, libraries, and lectureships are springing up 
everywhere, yet the general mental improvement of the 
people has not, by any means, kept pace with their indus- 
trial development. This, however, is natural. The arts 
and humanities cannot thrive until the way is made for 
them, and the felling of forests and draining of swamps 
are the necessary forerunners of the schoolhouse and the 
library. 

Yet at the present day we have attained a degree of 
material prosperity sufficiently great to permit us to stop 
and inquire why the higher culture lags so far behind. 
Can we not yet slacken our efforts to obtain the ‘ mighty 
dollar,” and devote some time to the improvement of self ¢ 
Granted that millions of people yet long to rise,—as will 
always be the case,—there are yet many who have attained 
sufficient material success to turn their attention to higher 
tastes. 

Wealth is but a means to an end, and ceases to be a 
worthy pursuit when its attainment becomes the sole ob- 
ject of life. Yet in these days of rapid money-getting 
men have always come to regard riches as the only thing 
to be striven for and possessed. So long as this state of 
things exists, so long will knowledge of the higher kind 
be slighted. 

The ignorance that exists among the better classes is 
truly colossal. Recently, in the drawing-room of one of 
our wealthier citizens, the entire company was found ig- 
norant of the author Thoreau. We also call to mind a 
gentleman who asked if the author of the American Com- 
monwealth is Calvin S. Brice of Ohio. A young lady of 
good standing in society had never heard of George 
William Cartis, and another was compelled to admit utter 
ignorance of Matthew Arnold. These are not extreme 
cases, but such as may be found everywhere, if people will 
only take the trouble to lift the veil that hides them. 

It is true that in the American nation the proportionate 
number of illiterates is small. It is likewise true that the 
American people are great readers. But it is equally 
true that in the better circles even, the state of knowl- 
edge generally is painfully low. People lack knowledge 
of what constitutes culture and of how to attain it. With 


them, it is a matter of elegance of dress and equipage, an 


affair of style and show. But culture eludes any such 
definition, and will not be known by it. It may exist in 
the attic as well as in the parlor, since it is the condition 
of mind of the individual, and comes from thought rightly 
directed in important subjects. 

In America, the cultured class is small because few 
have leisure. Emerson says that fine manners require 
time, and the same is true of cultivation. Time and 
leisure are required, whilst business bustle and hurry are 
not the atmosphere in which it flourishes. 

The successful business man represents the type of 
culture among us. Wedded to his business by necessity, 
his life is narrow and unsympathetic. This is not owing 
to natural traits, but to the benumbing influence of his 
one calling. The man who knows one thing only, and 
has no acquaintance with the breadth of knowledge that 
culture gives, becomes as contracted as the calling he fol- 
lows. If he is taken out of his narrow groove, he be- 
comes as restless as a fish out of water. Sundays and 
holidays are to him as doleful as they are long, and he 
yearns for the first day of the week, that his brain may 
resume its old way of thinking. Travel offers him no in- 
ducement, for he is fitted neither by habit nor by read- 
ing to enjoy it, and his later years, if he retires on a com- 
petence, are spent in idleness and ennui. A somewhat 
similar picture might be drawn of the average woman’s 
life, although owing to the leisure that is afforded women 
of the better class, they are liable to acquire more culture. 

This low state of culture must continue in America for 
some years to come. Yet even now we see signs of a 
better condition. In all large cities of the East, and in 
many of the West, are found large numbers of intelligent 
people pursuing knowledge for its own sake, and thus 
helping to leaven the lamp. Their influence is scarcely 
felt as yet among the masses of the nation, and for years 
to come the people of wealth will outrank the people of 
learning. Butin proportion as industrialism accomplishes 
its end, will intellectuality come to the front, and lead 
mankind to a higher plane of development. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF ITS EARLY DAYS. 

The National Educational Association is probably the 
largest and most influential body of organized educators 
in the world. Its history and growth, during nearly a 
thir 1 of a century, are of interest to all who desire to pro- 
mote the well-being of the republic, by securing universal 
education to the people. 

August 26, 1857, thirty-eight educators, representing 
nine states, assembled in Philadelphia in response to a 
“call” issued by the presidents of nine state teachers’ 
associations. The invitations stated that “ the time has 
come when the teachers of the whole nation shall be 
gathered into one great educational brotherhood ” to pro- 
mote the educational welfare of our country. 

New England had two representatives in this assembly, 
both from Massachusetts. This meeting was discourag- 
ingly small, yet it contained courageous, earnest friends 
of national education, a few of whom were of a sanguine 
temperament; others, more conservative, talked of 
“castles in Spain,” and now and then there was a man 
who by his ominous silence seemed to say: “I take no 
responsibility.” 

I have kept in view most of this group during the past 
thirty-three years, and have noticed that as the Associa- 
tion has rapidly increased in strength and influence, from 
a membership of less than two score to one of nearly half 
as many thousands, these men, who dwelt in the “ Castle 
Doubting” in 1857, now cheerfully enjoy the honor of 
having been an “ original founder.” 

This first meeting continued two days, and finally re- 
sulted in a well-organized association, enrolling thirty- 


eight members, under the title of the ‘‘ National Teachers’ 
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forts to reach this high ideal in his work, he is often 
thwarted by the influence of bad books and the in jurious 
use of good ones. 

In order that pupils may acquire a taste for good 
literature, there must be an organized effort to in- 
fluence their reading from the first. There is ample 
testimony that the pupils of our public schools can be 
taught to appreciate the best literature, and for the best 
abandon the worst or the indifferent. But it is also cer- 
tain that they must be taught. Such preference for the 
best seldom comes of itself. It is not enough that school- 
houses are built and books furnished gratuitously to pu- 
pils, nor that free libraries are at every man’s door. 
What every good book in the hands of a child needs, is a 
good teacher behind it,—a living personal influence, as 
constant, as active, and as well systematized as any of the 
regular work of the schools, directing the reading of every 
youth until his judgment, matured by age and good as- 
sociations, shall unerringly direct him to the best fields 
of literature. - 

The public library, when rightly considered, is a part 
of the public school system, and the best literature it af- 
fords should find its way into the public schools. The 
teacher must meet and solve the problem, How can chil- 
dren be lead to cultivate a taste for “books that are 
books,” and establish such habits of attentive reading as 
will last beyond the brief period of schooldays? The 
satisfactory solution of this question involves some restric- 
tions upon the indiscriminate and oftem harmful use of 
the public library by pupils in the public schools. 

School boards now claim and exercise the right, with 
legal sanction and obligation, to determine what kind of 
education they will provide for children at the public ex- 
pense, and from what books they shall or shall not be 
taught; and with equal right and propriety it seems to 
me, the same authority may determine what books for 
reading shall be provided for children at public expense. 
This end might be met toa very great extent if some 
portion of the annual appropriation for the public library 
of a town could be used to meet the requisitions of the 
public schools by the purchase of such books as in their 
judgment might be usefal to their pupils, and these books 
placed, to some extent at least, under the control of the 
teacher or the school board. 

There is in almost all town libraries and in every city 
library a large number of good books suited to children 
of all ages. If every teacher should post in his school- 
room a list of such books adapted to the capacity and 
school work of his pupils, and if every parent should en- 
courage his children to follow such lists in their reading, 
important advantages would be realized and inestimable 
good accomplished. Nor would the pupil alone be ben- 
efited. It would lead teachers to a more careful exam 
ination of the minds, character, and acquirements of their 
pupils, and to enlarge their own by cultivating a famil- 
iarity with the best books. It would also, which is of 
prime importance, tend to establish more intimate per- 
sonal relations between themselves and their pupils. 

It is one of the encouraging signs of the times that some 
of the best institutions for higher education require of those 
who apply for admission, a thorough knowledge of stand- 
ard works of literature. For instance, those who desire 
to enter Harvard College next year must furnish ratisfac- 
tory evidence, by means of a written examination, that 
they are familiar with Shakespeare's “ Julius Cesar ’’ and 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream”; Coleridge’s ‘“ Ancient 
Mariner,” Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” Macaulay’s “ Es- 
say on Lord Clive,” Thackeray’s ‘ English Humorists,” 
Webster’s first “ Bunker Hill Oration,” Scott’s “* Quentin 
Durward,” George Eliot’s “ Silas Marner,” Hawthorne's 
‘‘ House of the Seven Gables.’ These are all works that 
every pupil in the high schools should read. 

Systematic training in literature should be begun at a 
very early age, and continued throughout a cbild’s school 
life. In the upper grammar and high school grades 
each scholar should be required as often as once a month 
to give in writing an abstract of a book previously as- 
signed for home reading. If the teacher, in this way, 
could measurably direct the home reading of their pupils, 
unity and symmetry of education would be promoted, and 
many pupils in after years would be able to look back with 
satisfaction and gratitude to their teachers for the needed 
book and the no less useful word, which changed the 
direction of their thought and purpose for life. 
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HISTORY ON THE WING. 


To Editor of JOURNAL OF EDUCATION :— 


[Object lessons in bistory may be the rule in your city, bat not 
all children are so favored by fortune as to be dwellers in the 
‘“‘Hab.”? Possibly some of your readers may be interested in one 
planned and most successfully carried out by Mr. Geo. F. Weston 
of the Elmwood Grammar School in this city. ] 

On one of October's fairest Saturdays, the history class, 
accompanied by Mr. Weston and several of his assistant 
teachers, took the train leaving Providence for Boston at 
eight a. m. The youngsters were in the gayest spirits. 
They flourished their lunch-baskets, and darted hither and 
yon in the depot, making themselves so omnipresent that 
one person walked up to Mr. Weston inquiring, with a 
most bewildered air, “ I just want to ask, sir, if one indi- 
vidual is going to engineer all that crowd to-day?’ Such 
a sigh as the affirmative reply brought, one does not often 
hear ! 

Arriving in Boston, the forty-five enthusiastic juveniles 
were stowed into three commodicus pleasure-wagons, a 
teacher or two sandwiched here and there, and the party 
were off. Mr. Geo. B. Bartlett, author of the Concord 
Guide Book, and Mr. Geo. Tolman of the Concord His- 
torical Society, kindly consented to act as cicerones. 


The three teams filled with merry children seemed the 
cynosure of all eyes as they wended their way up Boylston 
Street, noting the beautiful Common, which many had 
never seen before, along Tremont Street past King’s 
Chapel, down to Washington to gaze reverently at the 
Old South Church, then past the scene of the Boston Mas- 
sacre to view Fanuiel Hall, the * Cradle of Liberty,” and 
set their faces toward Bunker Hill. ‘The scene of the 
Boston Tea-Party was rehearsed by some; others asked 
questions about the massacre, and, while fun seemed the 
order of the day, one could see that none forgot they had 
a lesson to learn. 

At Bunker Hill monument a short stop was made, and 
the visitors’ ranks were reénforced by all the small boys 
in the vicinity. Among them, popped up suddenly a 
company with paper “trainer caps” aud toy guns, as if 
the spirit of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” was latent and ready to 
be evoked at the least call. Their arrival was greeted 
by, ‘Hullo! Here’s a company of American sharp- 
shooters !” 

From Bunker Hill, or, to be accurate, from the mon- 
ument, the cavaleade wended its way through Somerville 
to Arlington. A few minutes were allowed for pictures 
to be taken of the old powder house at Somerville. Here 
a sudden and determined charge by a cow, who evidently 
intended to hold that fort against all introders, resulted 
in a mad scampering of the girls and a complete and ig- 
nominious routing of her dowship by the boys. 

Every rod of the way between Arlington and Concord 
teemed with interest. Sharp eyes noted each tablet on 
the old colonial houses at Lexington ; eager young voices 
read: “ House of Johnathan Harrington, last survivor of 
Battle of Lexington”; “ Munroe Tavern, Earl Perey’s 
headquarters and hospital, 1775”; “ Benjamin Merriam, 
one of the minute men”; and many others; and 
“ Kodaks,” “ Hawkeyes,” and “ P. D. Q.” cameias were 
turned here and there. Daring one of the many halts, a 
gaunt boy, mounted on an ancient steed, rode by at a 
John Gilpin pace. Quicker than a flash a boyish voice 
shouted, “‘ There goes Paul Revere !”’ 

At Lexington Green sketchbooks were out and cameras 
in order; the elm planted in 1875 by General Grant, the 
monuments, and the buildings, all claimed their share of 
notice. At one place, where a stone cannon marked the 
site of one of the old field-pieces, two girls with red jack- 
ets stood leaning upon it. As one boy pointed it out to a 
comrade, a girl’s voice added, “ And there are the Red- 
coats, too!” 

Once in Concord, the old church divided honors with 
the Wright Tavern, where, as the children put it, “ There! 
that’s the place where Major Pitcairn stirred his brandy 
with his finger and said, before night he'd stir the blood 
of the American people.” 

Thanks to our able cicerones, the party were able to 
visit the many graves of interest in the Old Hill Burying- 
ground, and also Sleepy Hollow, the last resting:-places 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, the Alcotts, and Thoreau. Their 


homes had been pointed out as we passed them, and even 
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eral of the enthusiastic admirers of Little Women, in 
which it figures. 

Across the fields to the highway again, past the “ Old 
Manse,” a turn into the shaded lane, and beforews was 
the shaft marking the memorable battle-ground where— 


—‘* the British Regulars fired and fled,’’— 
where— 


‘* The farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the Red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fielde, to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road.”’ 

The rough stone marking the graves of the British 
soldiers, the monument to the Americans, the silent river, 
the beauty of the autumnal foliage against the blue of the 
sky, the determined air of the minute man, whose statue 
is just across the bridge,—all this made a picture that I 
am sure not one of those children will ever forget. 

At the battle-ground the teams came for the party, and 
a drive of two miles took us to the station at Concord 
Junction, where we took train for Providence, after three 
times three cheers were given to Mr. Bartlett and Mr. 
Tolman. ‘ The very nicest time we ever had!” was the 
universal verdict. 


Providence, R. I. Emma SuHaw. 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY J. EK. CRANE, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


SYSTEMS FOR TEACHING NOTE SINGING,—(IL) 

The staff notation, which has proven so perfect a body 
for the soul of music, which is so complete and so perfectly 
adapted to the expression of musical ideas, which holds 
wrapped up in its symbolic characters, the inspired crea- 
tions of the masters,—this notation of the past is the ac- 
cepted musical notation of the present, and as far as we 
can see will be the notation of the future. 

Of the many systems for teaching music wWich use this 
notation, I can choose only a few for consideration in 
these papers, and those must be such as are being gener- 
ally used to-day ; for to enter into the history of musie 
teaching would require more space and time than could 
profitably be employed. 

Concerning the fixed do system, I should have noth ng 
more to say than I have already said, were it not for the 
fact that it is still used in some places by teachers whose 
knowledge of music is so superior to their knowledge of 
the art of teaching, that it is with difficulty that they see 
the needs of a child in his first music lessons, or appreci- 
ate that condition of mind known as absolute ignorance of 
music. 

A system for teaching any system is certainly not 
complete if it neglects the most elementary work. Let 
us examine the subject we have in hand, and see what 
its elements are. 

Much controversy has been heard over the question : 
“ What is the unit in music ?’’ some deciding in favor of 
the tone; some, the scale, and still others holding that 
we have not found the unit until we have heard the com- 
plete song or melody. This question, it seems to me, is 
of no special importance, for whatever its answer, the 
same things must be taught, and the order for teaching 
them naturally suggests itself. We certainly cannot 
claim to have heard music until we have at least heard a 
complete melody. This melody is composed of tones, 
and upon examination we find that each tone has three 
properties. A tone cannot exist without length, a tone is 
not a tone without pitch, and some degree of force or 
power must be used or the tone could not be heard. 

But when we have sung tones with these three proper- 
ties, we have not yet made music, until the long and 
short tones follow each other in rhythmical order, and the 
different pitches used form a melodious sequence. Now, 
since music must possess both rhythm and melody before 
it deserves the name, the first question for the teacher to 
answer is, ‘ Which of these elements should be taught 
first ?”’ 

The order of nature would seem to indicate that 
rhythm came first and melody |.ter, for the musie of bar- 
barous nations is known to be rythmical, but so monot- 


onous in pitch as to possess no melody at all. The ear- 
liest instraments, too, were percussive, — sticks, cala- 


Mrs. Emerson’s donkey was visible tu the delight of sev-' + Copyright, i800. 
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bashes, and tom-toms, and this points to the same! each new sharp or flat increases the difficulties in read 
The fact that children and the unmasical are ing. eat do tells 
pleased with what they call the “jingle” of a song,/ between the different tones of the scale, the ji rec = 

rather than the beauties of melody or harmony, shows | to do this, and seems to indicate a constantly changing “4 
rhythm to be a more universal posses-ion than melody, lation. The use of the syllables in the two systems, whic 


truth. 


consequently it may be said to be more elementary. 


: in th 
Bat since the ability to distinguish differences of piteh | valuable aid to the work of reading notes, and in the 


is not universal, and since pitch relations, as represented 
by the staff are more complicated and difficult to learn 
than rhythmical forms, the differences betwee. systems 
of teaching music are based mainly upon the manner 
of teaching pitch. 

To make the matter perfectly clear, let us examine 
what the study of pitch comprises. What is known as 
the scale contains all the possible pitchrelations. ‘ Eight 
tones following each other at intervals of whole and half 
steps.” That does not seem much to learn, and we find 
that a child very soon sings it as naturally and easily as 
he talks. But, as with language, when he has learned to 
talk he has yet the more complicated task of learning to 
read ; so when he has learned to sing the scale, he must 
learn to read it from the written symbols which repre- 
sent it to the eye. 

By the staff notation this scale is represented thus, 


oe 


or, as all know who understand music, in four other 
positions. 

Now the question comes, Is this one thing or many / 
If it can be taught as one thing, is it not unnecessarily 


While the movadle do establishes a fixed relation 


is the basis of their difference, serves In one case as & 


other, can be nothing but a hindrance to the desired 


results. 


HOW TO DRAW SOUTH AMERICA IN LESS 
THAN THIRTY SECONDS. 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG. 


Look at a map of South America, and notice that the 
coast from the mouth of the Amazon around to Arica (a 
town in northern Chili at the bend in the coast) is cireu 
lar, that this coast forms nearly three fourths of a circle. 
If one foot of the compass is placed at Ega, a town in the 
western part of Brazil, and with a radius equal to the 
distance from Ega to the mouth of the Amazon, a circle 
is described, the circumference will! follow the coast 
around to Arica. If now a horizontal line is passed 
through Ega, the center of the circle, it will pass through 
Cape Blanco on the west, and Cape St. Roque on the 
east. If the radius of the circle west of Ega is bisected, 
and a vertical line is dropped, it will mark the west coats 
of South America from Arica to Cape Pilar. The dis- 
tance from Arica to 


Cape Pilar is equal NAVE. 
to the diameter of = 7 


complicating matters to teach it as many? A child in 
reading the scale from these representations needs only to 
learn that the scale which he has sung,—do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si, do, begins with the first note, and ends with the 
last, and he sings just as readily from one representation 
as another. ¢ 

Now what does the jized do system do’ It gives to 
the scale, which begins with the first line below the staff, 
these syllable names, in the order indicated above; then, 
after the child has become thoroughly convinced of the 


the circle. A 
The distance on \" 
the horizontal line 
from the circumfer- 
ence of the circle to 
Cape St. Roque is 
equal to the radius 
of the circle. 

Rio Janeiro is 
one third of the dis- 
tance from Cape St. 


fact that the scale has the sound which he has been sing- 
ing, from do to do, he is required to sing the same tone. 
calling the first tone sol and the last tone sol; then comes 
another scale just like the first in sound, but its first tone is 
called re, its second mi, ete , and so on until every repre- 
sentation has a new set of names. 

It is easy to see that by this process, while the relative 
distances between the same tones of different ecales re- 
main the same the distances between the same syllables 
are constantly changing, and the syllables thus used can 
be no possible help to sight singing, but instead must be 
a position hindrance. 

Now the movable do system, by making do the name 
of the first tone of the scale, no matter how it is repre- 
sented, at once fixes in the mind the relation between the 
tones of the scale. That relation being always the same, 
when a pitch for do is given, the following pitches are 
sung without difficulty, and just as easily from one pitch 
as another. In reading from the notes, the child needs 
only to be told where do is, and with very little practice 
he reads any arrangement of the notes without ex perienc- 
ing any difficulty because the do moves about. 


The child who has always read from the relation in 
which one note stands to another, has no fixed place on 
the staff for any syllable, and never expecting to find mi 
except at a given distance from do, has only the question 
in mind, “‘ Where is do?” then he is ready to read in 
any key. 

In writing my staff representations of the scale I pur- 
posely omitted the clef and signatures. I did this be- 
cause the representation, as it etands, is complete so far 
as the child needs to give attention to it. The clef and 
signatures are necessary for the instramentalist and for 
the teacher, that she may know the absolute pitch of do, 
but they need not in the least concern the child, for after 
the teacher has found do for him the relative position of 
the notes on the staff is all that requires his attention. 

This, then, explains the fundamental principles of the 
mvab'e do system, and, it seems to me, proves beyond a 
question the fallacy of the sized do for elementary work 
in sight singing. While the msvable do teaches oae 
scale, the jized do teaches many, with the inference that 


equal to the diameter of the circle. 


the Gulf of Darien. 
Gulf of Satias. Gulf of St.George. Gulf of Guayaquil. 


enos Ayres. 


the flatof the crayon whiten the part occupied by the 
Andes Mountains. 
the Guiana high lands. 
Orinoco River. 


Roque to Cape Pilar, 
and the La Plata 
river is nearly two 
thirds of that distance. The Isthmus of Panama is one 
third of the distance from Cape Gallinas to Cape Blanco. 

Directions.—Do not use a rule, measure, or compass. 

Fig.2. Drawacircle. Drawa horizontal line through 
the center of the circle making ZV equal to the radius GH 
From A, one half the radius, drop a vertical line making BC 
Choose the point F 
and draw FD and DU. This will give a well propor- 
tioned outline of South America. 

Prosiems —1. Draw an outline map of South Amer- 
ica, and locate the mouth of the Amazon River. The 
mouth of the Orinoco River. The La Plata River. 

2. Draw an outline map of South America and locate 
Bay of Panama. Lake Maracaybo. 


3. Draw an outline map of South America and locate 
Bogota. Caracas. Para. Bahia. Rio Janeiro. Bu- 
Santiago. Lima. Quito. 

4. Draw an outline map of South America and with 


By the Brazilian high lands. By 
Locate the Amazon River. The 
The La Piata River. 

5. Draw an outline map of South America and locate 
the various products. 


HOW WE DO IT. 


BY ISAAC THOMAS, MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, WIS. 


In yonr issue of October 9 is an article on the 


year to try to do something ia the way of teaching “hoy 
to read” the newspapers. 

Oace a week a part of the hour devoted to English jg 
given to the news of the week. Each boy is expected to 
have some item or items ready for question or discussion, 
Murders, scandal of every sort, base-ball reports, and 
local gossip are strictly barred out. No mention of them 
even is allowed. This leaves all political news, genera) 
and local, and matters of general local interest, Each 
teacher must be well informed, and that this may be the 
ease two reliable New York papers,—one daily and one 
weekly,—and two local dailies, are put within reach. |, 
addition to these, the Furum and one or two other good 
monthlies are read. The teacher is expected to be able 
to answer any question within the comprehension of his 
elsss, and to discuss it clearly. 

No purely partisan discuesions are allowed, and all 
questions are expected to be answered according to the 
best thought on them, no matter whether such answers 
run across partisan views or not. Since we are all college 
graduates, it is expected that no one of us will be ignorant 
of the fundamental truths of political economy and gov- 
ernment. 

The plan is working well thus far, and the interest js 


growing. 


SELF-HELPERS.* 


BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO, 


The most important work of our teachers is to make 
their pupils independent thinkers and workers, real stu- 
dents and investigators,—self helpers. So much time is 
usually given to socalled recitations, in many cases 
merely written examinations, that the pupils have little 
time or opportunity for good, earnest, fruitful, individual 
study of the facts and relations of history, the causes and 
results of structural and political geography, and the 
plain logic of mathematics. 

In the true recitation the teacher is a most important 
factor, not so much from what she says and does as from 
what she leads the pupils to say and do, to explain this 
process, to account for this result, to illustrate this, and 
show the probable motive for that. ‘ What do you 
divide by?” ‘Why multiply?” ‘ What add?” are 
the little seaffoldings by which we think to lift our pupils 
to a higher education, when they should learn themselves 
to climb to sublimer heights by seeing that they must 
divide, multiply, or add without the teacher's suggestion, 
and should present the reasons in simple, clear, and con- 
cise language. 

Time for study should be given in school hours, when 
the pupil has access to books of reference and the library 
with which all our schools are to some extent provided. 
Pupils may be given some instructions as to the direction 
of their inquiries, and the better sources of information, 
and then left to work out the problems of geography, 
history, and arithmetic, science, literature, or goverl- 
ment, with an interest and an increase of power not to 
be obtained in the best conducted recitation alone. This 
self-control, self-guidance, and self-help are surely among 
the most valuable results of school life for the fature 
citizen. 


BRIEF GEOGRAPHY OUTLINE. 


MONROE, 


The child begins the stady of geography long before 
he enters school. He studies the surface of the earth m 
the bright-colored flowers that he plucks, the pretty 
pebbles that he gathers, and the curious insects that be 
collects. His senses carry to his opening mind pictures 
from nature's great story book. These he reproduces 
the sand andclay. The formal study of geography should 
be a continuation of natare’s method. The child must 


BY SUPT. WILL S. PASADENA, CAL. 


discussion of the current news of the schoolroom, which 
is worthy of careful reading. I agree entirely with| 
the writer as regards the importance of the question, and | 
think it may be serviceable to tell you how the matter is 


be lead to see, to express, and to remember, the forms 
of land and water, the forces at work building and de 
stroying those forms, and the conditions that regulate 


mauaged ia our schoul 
Realizing the importance of having our boys instructed 
in the right method of reading the newspapers, as well as 


life. A guod store of such concepts will furnish the “" 
agination with material out of which te make pictures ° 


* From last report. 


- — 
-|interested in the “ important” news, we determined ¢};, 
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the parts of the earth’s;surface that the child will 
never see. 

Besides the study of the forms of land and water that 
the child may see, a good foundation may be laid in the 
reading of simple but interesting books descriptive of the 
earth and her childrea. Kirby’s “ Aunt Martha’s Corner 
Cupboard ” is an interesting account of sugar, spices, ete., 
where and howthey grow. Jane Andrew's “Seven Little 
Sisters ” and “ Each and All” give a great amount of geo- 
graphical knowledge, in the form of stories of the chil- 
dren of the different races, their habitat, customs, etc. 
Mary Hall's “ Oar World Reader ” is, in a practical sense, 
a textbook on geography, although planned as a reading 
book. Johonnot’s “Geographical Reader” is valuable 
for its fine collection of geographical literature. 

Globes, models, and maps, should be used as helps 
during the fifth, sixth, and seventh years. In studying 
relief, modeling should be called into use. In studying 
outline, drawings should be used. Maps may be modeled 
in sand, and permanent relief maps may be made from 
crashed brown wrappiiig paper. The paper must first be 
torn into small bits, soaked for twelve or fifteen hours, 
then worked into a pulp. Give each pupil a handful of 
the pulp with which to make his map. The work should 
be done on slates or modeling boards and allow to stand 
in the sun so that the moisture will evaporate. When 
they are entirely dry, mucilage the under side, and fasten 
to bristol board. 

Let there be “unity and wholeness” in the teaching 
of geography, not fragmentary memorization of insignifi- 
cant facts. Train the pupils to use the atlas, to read 
maps, tv manipulate the globes, and aim to cultivate a 
taste for books of travel. 


CIVIC QUESTIONS. 


What is the highest state officer ? 

What is the highest United States officer ? 

How is a state senator elected ? 

How is a United States senator elected ? 

What official is elected to represent a congressional 
district ? 

What is a bribe ¢ 

Why is the place of election called the polls ¢ 

What is the elective franchise ? 

What does our country insure us in return for loyalty ? 

How was slavery abolished in the United States ? 

What is local option ? 

Why does the legislature appoint committees ? 

What is naturalization / 

What is the difference between a plurality and a ma- 
jority of votes ? 

What is a caucus? 

What is a convention / 

What is the daty of the citizen to the government ? 

What is the duty of the government to the citizen? 

How does good law depend upon the private citizen ’ 
— Young Crusader. 


EDITORIAL NOTEBOOK. 


Reaping.—In the long run to know how to read is 
worth as mach as all the other things taught in school, 
but it is about the only thing that the pupil can take care 
of for himself after he has been fairly started. 

The impression made upon the reader is of much 
greater consequence than that made upon the hearer, be- 
cause the latter depends so much upon the former. It is 
possible, but hardly probable, that one may convey a clear 
impression when he has none himself, but it is certain 
that he will make a more universal and intense impres- 
sion when he fully grasps the thought. 

It is important to test the impression made upon the 
child by what he reads. Thereis no great accomplish- 
ment through the reading lesson until the child sees, ap- 
preciates, and feels what he reads. The reason why 
school children read so much trash is because it is the 
only thing that takes hold of them. If they felt the bet- 
ter things they would read them. It is useless to tell 
them what not to read or what to read until we have 
taught them to see, appreciate, and feel that which the 
better reading reveals. Impress the papils with their 
reading. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of ete., and answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the psn as freely as with the voice ?] 


60. At what age should children begin the study of 
grammar formally ? H. A., Ohio. 

This is at present largely a matter of opinion. Philos- 
ophers and pedagogues differ. I do not presume to settle 
their disputes. I should say, about as soon as they can 
read in the ordinary Fourth Reader intelligently. It is 
largely an analytical study, much like geometry, and 
shonld be taken up at about the same time as that branch 
might be. But as we teach the geometrical forms early 
without teaching geometrical analysis, so we may with 
propriety teach grammatical facts early. 


61. Will you give a rule for the use of and in reading 
numbers ? W. C. H., Albion, Mich. 


The rule is simply to use it to express precisely what 
is meant. I have never known a specific rule that was 
serviceable. There are some complications that require 
a very bright intellect and clear head for a proper use of 
this conjunction, but there is never any ambiguity in the 
expression if one sees what is meant. Write in words 
; 300.079; ; It will be readily seen 
that it reqaires much care and skill to use the and. 


62. Enclosed please find my first set of answers (Book- 
a-Month-Course). If I have not written enough, or if 
too much, let me know. If you do not wish each one to 
answer all the questions asked, please state in the Jour- 
NAL what per cent. you accept. 

H. D., Truemansburg, N. Y. 


Each must be his own judge as to the amount written. 
I prefer that each should answer in his own way. We 
hope for an answer to each question. We can tell better 
what per cent. to expect later in the year; so far the 
answers are capital. 


63. I have a pupil who is just beginning, and cannot 
give the correct sound of some of the letters. For exam- 
ple, he pronounces rat as if it was spelled lat; ran, as 
lan ; and has, as had. Please mention what you think 
will be the best method for correcting the error. I have 
taught one year in an ungraded country school. 

A. B, Coal Valley, Pa. 

It is possible that there is some physical defect, in 
which case a physician should be consulted; but it is 
probable that his early teaching was at fault, and he must 
have special attention from you. Try drilling him a short 
time each day on the kind of words with which the dif_i- 


culty occurs. 


64. How ought I to begin the teaching of an Italian 


boy who knows not a word of English ? 
L. B., Philadelphia. 


After I had written a partial auswer, I heard a bit of 
testimony from Principal Schaeffer of Kutztown, Pa, 
which is the best answer to the question that I have heard. 
He had a Cuban who could not speak or understand a 
word of English come to his school. He knew that he 
must understand figures and numbers, so he wrote 3 -+- 2 
==, and so through the fundamental rules, and found 
him at home as far as fractions. He then taught him 
words by showing bim two apples and three apples, and 
wrote 3 apples -+ 2 apples = By using figures with 
the names of objects shown, he made surprising advance. 
He then set him to playing with the boys at once, and 
told them to give him names carefully, and he soon 
learned many names in games. A most satisfactory be- 
ginning was thus made. 


65. I am teaching in a graded s:hool where an entire 
room or grade, of from fifty to sixty pupils, are put into 
one class. All recite together. All study at once. Do 
you think it possible to do justice to 39 many in a reci- 
tation ? Querist, Decatur, Ind. 

Justice under these circumstances is impossible. You 
should at least divide the class into sections. This is 
almost always done. If the school is sharply graded, 
good work can be done by having the pupils in two sec- 
tions; but there is no excuse for a teacher being idle one 
half the time while an entire class is studying. 


— A subscriber from the Pacific Coast, in relation to a qaestion 


Threads and Thrums. 


Ocizinal puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Tarums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’’ Box 836, Sharon, Pa. 


Ni sodg drlow threnagt si velloy, 


Dan o3 si tubyea gronts, 

Doa glith—oagd roosling dashow— 
Ot hotb egrat stigf golben ; 

Nad yeth lal telm toin sessntwer, 
Dna lifi het hetar hitw gons. 


51. RIDDLE. 

I'm found ia the earth, but never on land. 
And water I seem to enjoy ; 

For in oceans, lakes, rivers, and seas I am found, 
And belong to the steamer’s employ. 


I don’t care for fashion, but revel in style, 
In hose, dresses, bonnets, gloves, shoes, 
These balong to the fair sex, you see, as do 1; 
Bat hats, coats, and boots,—I don’t use. 


I’m a dealer in lamber,—that is certain kinds, — 
Maple and chestnut, cherry and pine, 

In certain fruits, too,—apples, peaches, and pears; 
And in oranges, dates, grap3s, aud wine. 


I live in your house, tho’ not found ia the rooms, 
In cellar and garret I’m fast. 

And when you go riding with carriage and horse, 
You'll find me tied on at the last. 


52 ANAGRAMS. Books. (Author—Garvin Nightswion. ) 
1. Magu Island. 6. Beck K’s Hoot. 
2. Tom Hame. 7. C. K. Kickerborne. 
3 Alice H. Drebbreg]. 8. Ora Sait. 
4. Tim G's Hold. 9. Story of Hiney Work. 
5. Ben Levonil. 10. Cornish Chrome O.Is, 


53. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

My whole is composed of 30 letters, and is a noted military 
message. 

My 29, 17, 5, 26, 13, is a bird. 

My 38, 27, 18, 22, 16, is sweetness. 

My 23, 14. 30, 10, 8, 25, 19, 24, 16, is time past. 

My 9, 11, 6, 25, 7, 27, 15, 2, 20, 12. 29, is an instrament to 
measure temperature. 

My 30, 1, 4, 13, isa bird. 

My 21, 28, 10, isa miserable dwelling. 


54. HippEN CAPES. (Two in each sentence.) 

1. The hatter asked me to recommend his able clerk. 

2. Oar friends at the cliff are well satisfied with the codicil to 
their uncle’s will. 

3. Is life a reality ? I cannot flatter you into believing it is not. 

4. Seethose men! Doe. in old Peter's wagon with him, and 
then rye loaded on behind. 

5. Her lover desired to be present at the Christmas feast. 

6. It is not thin or thick, and not high or narrow. 

7. Go, range over the hills,—I can aver all you'll see will be 
beautiful. 


(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR OCT. 30. 

37. Athens, Florence, Madrid, Galway, Bath, Oporto, Arch- 
angel, Cork. 

38. Caret.—care, car, are, art, cart, cat, at. 

39. Physiology, pate, tongue, heart, stomach, langs, nose, hand, 
nervous system, pulmonary, vein, n, n, w, w; ‘‘ Govern your 
thoughts when alone, and your tongue when in company.” 

40. Scream—cream—ream. 

41. Chinchilla. 

Answers have been received from Clara J. Ricard, Mary E. 
Miller, Ella Ackerly, Bertha C. Leech. 


PECULIAR INFATUATION. 


Do men ever fall in love with each other ? 

Women do. Not long ago a young woman in New Jersey was 
married to a youthful laborer on her father’s farm. Sometime 
afterward it was discovered that the husband was a female; the 
young wife refused, however, though earnestly entreated by her 
friends, to give up her chosen consort. The strangest part of the 
discovery was the fact that the bride knew her husband was a 
woman before she was led to the altar. 

If men do not exhibit this strange infatuation for one of their 
own sex, they at least oftentimes give evidence of the fact that they 
love ope another. There are many instances on record where one 
man has given his life for another. There are many more instances 
where men have given life to another. 

It is a proud possession,—the knowledge that one has saved a 
precious human life. Meriden, Conn , is the home of sach a happy 
man. John H. Preston, of that city, July 11th, 1890, writes: 
‘Five years ago | was taken vary sick. I had several of the best 
doctors, and one and all called it a complication of diseases. I was 
sick four years, taking prescriptions prescribed by these same 
doctors, and I truthfully state I never expected to get any better. 
At this time, I commenced to have the most terrible pains ia my 
back. Que day an old friend of mine, Mr. R. T. Cook of the firm 
of Curtis & Cook, advised me to try Warner’s Safe Cure, ae he had 
been troubled the same way and it had effected a cure for him. I 
bought six bottles, took the medicine as directed, and am to-day a 
well man. I am gure no one ever had @ worse case of kidney and 
liver trouble than I had. Before this I was always against pro- 
prietary medicines, but not now,—oh, no.”’ 


regarding the best German grammar, writes: “ The Joynes- 


Meissner is, by the general verdict of the most important schools | 


market. 


and colleges, the best German grammar ov the American 


Friendship expresses itself in very peculiar ways sometimes; bat 
the true friend is the friend in need. 
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ARRANGEMENTS are progressing favorably for the 
Teachers’ Fair of New York city. 


Wisconsin buried the “ Little Red Schoolhouse” 
twenty thousand deep. We have no language that does 
the occasion justice. 


Dors your teaching send the pupils to the library ? 
Some teaching makes it certain that chi'dren will go to 
books of information. Watch the eftect of your teaching. 


Tue Chicago Jnter-Ocean well says: The school system 
is beyond party; it is an integer of a republican form of 
government; itis as necessary that it should be maintained 
as that the unity of the Republic should be maintained. 


Ir newspaper reports are true Vermont is in danger of 
facing the dark ages. If it does, it will be the only state 
in the country that is walking backward educationally. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, backward as they 
are, are facing forward. It will be well for the Presi- 
dent to appoint a day of fasting and prayer for Vermont. 


In Massachusetts there were, last year, 2,287 commit- 
ments to prisons of youth under 20 years of age, and 
5,674 between 20 and 25. ‘These 8,000 are altogether 
too near the school age to make the contemplation of the 
fact agreeable. They were not all, nor nearly all, from 
the public schools, but some teachers must grieve over 
them. 


A Great Victory.—It is needless to eay that this is 
not a Republican year. It is hardly safe to say that it is 
a little red-schoolhouse year, but there is one notable ex- 
ceptior. In Cook County, IIl., the Republican candidate, 
A. G. Lane, was bitterly opposed by the anti-schoolhouse 
people, but he walked off with 20,000 majority. We 
doubt if there was ever an equal victory, all things eon- 
sidered, for any schoolman. It was deserved, however. 


T#aCHERS Wust be very careful to prevent the sale of 


tickets of any kind or the distribution of circulars among 
school children at or about the schoolhouse. The case at 
Birmingham, Ala., should serve as @ lesson every where. 
A man and woman sold ter-cent tickets to nearly a thou- 
sand school children for an entertainment at which each 
was to be given a present. When they were assembled 
he cried, “Fire! fire!” and they rushed down stairs in 
a panic, to the injury of many. The man and woman 
were promptly arrested, and will be punished. Teachers 
must be on their guard. 


Livermore, WitLarD, Hust.—It is a matter of no 
slight significance that three of the wisest woman and 
best public speakers, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss 
Frances E. Willard, and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt are speak- 
ing so frequently and so well upon educational themes 
and before teachers’ institutes. Mrs. Livermore has, as 
two of her most popular lectures, “ Education” and ‘ Our 
Boys and Girls,” and she is speaking before more than 
ten thousand teachers in the institutes of Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Ohio. Miss Willard is talking frequently 
in the western states upon the school in character-build- 
ing, while Mrs. Hunt speaks almost every day for four 
months at the institutes upon the way temperance physi- 
ology should be taught in the schools. The influence of 
these women in a single season will be greater than can 
be estimated. Teachers will do well to provide early for 
their appearance another year. 


Wisconsin’s “ Lirrte Rep many 
inquiries have come to us concerning the Bennett Law that 
although we kept our readers posted thereon from week to 
week early in the campaign, it appears that an interest 
was not awakened until since its defeat. One of our most 
intelligent readers said ; “I alwaysskipped those editorials, 
and even wondered that you gave so much space to it, 
until I learned of itsdefeat. ‘ Now tell me all about it.’ ” 
We do not propose to go over the whole question, but 
simply to say that the law merely requires that all pupils 
should receive a certain amount of instruction in the En- 
glish language,—only this and nothing more. It made 
no attack on private or parochial schools, and was inspired 
by no bigotry. Its author, whose name it bears, was an 
Irish Roman Catholic, and voters of the same race and 
faith are among the law’s supporters throughout the state. 
The hostility to the law was inspired principally by hos. 
tility to our American language on the part of the Ger- 
man Lutherans and German and Polish Catholics, sup- 
plemented by the opposition of theis ministers and priests 
to our whole American idea of education. 

The only question really involved was this: “ Shall we 
teach American children the American language in 
American schools?” The verdict rendered in Wisconsin 
was an emphatic “ No,” i.¢., if their parents wish them 
not to know the American language. It is a thoroughly 
humiliating condition of things, but there were many 
other conditions involved in the election. 


MR. MACALISTERS RESIGNATION. 


Rarely have educational circles been more surprised 
than in reading of the resignation of James MacAlister, 
for eight yeais superintendent of schools of Philadelphia, 
to take effect January 5, 1891. He is a man of excep- 
tional ability and availability as an educational leader. 
He has filled « place in the great public school advance 
of the day that will probably be occupied by no other 
man. He was the man for the hour. Philadelphia, the 
second city in the United States, influential because of 
her wealth and prestige, conservatively suspicious of great 
changes and fundamental departures, established the office 
of superintendent, and chose as the first incumbent Mr. 
MacAlister, the most advanced public school man in the 
country. The combination was unparalleled. There were 
a thousand chances for failure to one of success, but he 
took the one chance, and, rot by political arts nor the 
reformer’s assumption, but by strength of purpose, genuine 
wisdom, and personality he probably saw greater changes 
in the work of a larger number of pupils in eight years 
jthan has ever been witnessed in any city as the fruit of 
one man's work. 

| We deeply regret the retirement of such a waa at such 


no reason why he should not exchange a salary of $5,(0 
for one of $10,000. He will do the world a great seryicg 
in his new field of labor, and there is no reason why the 
rich city of Philadelphia should not pay for his services 
if he is to work out her school problem for her. Greg: 
men must be paid for doing great work in the public 
schools if they are to be retained. 

We congratulate Mr. MacAlister upon the opportunity 
that awaits him. The building for the institute will be 
magnificent in every way, and the endowment will be 
ample. We have occasion to know that he has in mind a 
comprehensive scheme of art, science, and industrial edy. 
cation that will make the institute, in many respects, dif. 
ferent from any school, either in this country or in Europe. 
The letter of resignation is worth preserving : 


LETTER OF RESIGNATION. 


I have the honor to inform your honorable body that I have dc. 
cided to withdraw from the position of superintendent of public 
schools at the cloze of the present year. Last summer Mr. Anthony 
J. Drexel invited me to become president of the educational insti- 
tution which his munificence has founded. The unusual opporta- 
nities which the position will open in a new and inviting field of 
labor, as well as the considerate and cordial manner in which it was 
tendered, have led me, after mature deliberation, to give Mr. 
Drexel an affirmative anewer. The building up of an institation 
such as the founder of the Drexel Institute has planned, is a tak 
worthy of the best powers and highest aspirations of any man, and 
I esteem it a rare privilege to have been selected for so important 
an undertaking. It is a great pleasure, however, to be able to state 
that the institute will maintain vital connections with the public 
education of the country, and will seek in various ways to promote 
every measure calculated to elevate its standards and enlarge its 
usefulness. I feel, therefore, that in leaving the superintendency | 
am not entirely dissociating myself from the public schools and the 
teachers of this city, to whom I have become so warmly and endur- 
ingly attached. The building now erecting for the institute was 
begun last spring, but it will not be ready for occupancy till the 
autumn of next year. But the responsibility of organizing the in- 
stitute in all its departments bas devolved upon me, and it is Mr. 
Drexel’s desire that I should begin at the earliest possible day. It 
has seemed to me proper that notice of my intention should be given 
so that the board may have ample time to find a successor. I have 
to request, therefore, that I may be permitted to terminate my con- 
nection with your honorable body at the annual meeting of the 

board, January 5, 1891. 

I need hardly say how difficult it has been to bring myself to 

this conclasion. Called by the unanimous voices of the board of 

education to be the first Superintendent of Pablic Schools in Phila- 

delphia, I have been privileged to hold that high and responsible 

position for nearly eight years. Duariog this period it has been my 

daty to present numerous important measures dealing with the 

courses of instruction and the management of the schools, but these 

have uniformly been discussed and acted upon by the board with- 

out the slightest infraction of that courtesy which renders the per- 

formance of official duties alike pleasant aud profitable. [+ is not 

my purpose, however, to speak of these matters at this time. I 

shall take ocsasion to sabmit some final remarks and suggestions 

connected therewith, hereafter. Two months of service yet re- 

main. I desire simply to express my deep sense of obligation for 

the confidence and the support that have been so generoasly ex- 

tended to me by your honorable body. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


WILLIAM HENRY LAMBERT. 


GEORGE E. GAY, 
Principal of High School, Malden, Mass. 


Mr. Lambert was for sixteen years my friend, and I lay my wreath 
in deepest sorrow upon his grave. I first knew him while he was 
master of the high school at Lewiston, Me. His reputation bad 
preceded him, and much was expected of him. The community 
expected a wise and pradent man; the committee an able exect- 
tive; the pupils a scholarly and skillful teacher, and he met these 
expectations in the fullest degrea. 

The most prominent characteristic of Dr. Lambert was the charm 
of his manner, the magnetism of his bearing and speech. None 
met him without feeling its attraction, none knew him intimately 
but to be charmed the more the better they knew him, It made 
him almost the idol of his pupils, and gathered about him a bot 
of personal friends. 

Ae a teacher he was dignified, prudent, and forcefal; wise i? 
the choice of methods, and skil!fal in applying them. As a super 
intendent he was kiad, considerate, and helpful to teachers, and 
faithful to the highest interests of pupils. 

Cc. W. PARMENTER, Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associalivn. 


I have known Dr, Lambert well for many yeara, und have bee 
intimately associated with him during ths past two years, in connec 
tion with the work of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, of 
which he was the honored president, Others will bear fitting ti 
até to bis manly virtues, bis broad aud acoarate scholarship, bis 


atime, Wetbink he hada great mission, but there is 


failing courtesy, aud his distinguished anocesa in every field of 
He was devoted to his profession, and hig loftiest ambition ¥# © 
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add to its dignity and nobility, His ready tact, gennine sympathy 
and unselfish devotion to duty, wera not more noticeable than his 
quick appreciation of the good work of others and the justness of 
his estimates of the character and attaioments of his co-workers in 
the educational field. 


CHARLES P. RUGG, New Bedyord, Mass. 


For fifteen years I have had the acquaintance and friendship of 
William HI. Lambert, and have ever found him a genial, true, 
noble, consientions man. Earnest in his profession, he was con- 
stantly on the alert in seeking for the good in the new, but cautious 
in rejecting the old. His worda when spoken in teachers’ conven- 
tions were listened to with respect and deference, for he was re- 
garded as aclear thinker, a wise counselor. All who knew him 
as a friend or as an educator are grief stricken at his sudden de- 
mise, and mourn him as a valued friend, a wise, faithful teacher. 
WILLIAM E. HATCH, 

Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Winship : —Welittle thought a week ago, as we chatted 
together, that in three short days one of us would receive his final 
summons | cannot yet accustom myself to the thought that never 
again in this world shall I receive the cordial greeting of our friend, 
and respond to his hearty hand-clasp. 

Dr. Lambert was worthy of any man’s esteem. I never listened 
to his words, whether uttered from the public platform or in con- 
versation, but I felt the better therefor. He was arare man. As 
a teacher he had few equals; as an educator he represented the 
best thought and culture of the day; asa companion he charmed 
by his uniform courtesy and unselfish eympathy. 

His untimely death will bring sorrow not only to those who were 
fortunate enough to know him personally, bat to all the friends of 
education to whom his work and life were known. The educa- 
tional fraternity of New England has lost a leader, and mankind a 
brother whose influence was ever stimulating to the best and noblest. 

New Bedford, Mass , Nov. 8, 1890. 


J. P. SWINERTON, 
Principal of High Schocl, Taunton, Mass. 


In addition to his general reputation, Mr. Lambert hed an envi- 
able record, as a man and as a teacher, in this portion of the state. 
He was a gentleman of great dignity of character, and held his in- 
flaence over his papils by what I consider the best means to that 
end in a teacher,—a well-grounded sense of superiority. He was 
esteemed by the people of the city in which he labored, not only for 
what he sppeared to be, but for what he was. 

To none conld his sudden death have been a greater shock than 
to those who listened to his energetic words at the meeting of the 
Bristol County Association on the last Saturday of his life. His 
loas is a severe one, not only to the school immediately interested, 
but to the educational welfare of the state. 


M. C. LAMPREY, 
Principal of High School, North Euston, Mass. 

How inexpressibly sad is the news of Dr. Lambert’s death! 
Though not of the number of his intimate friends, and knowing 
nothing of the inner experiences which shaped his course in life, I 
yet knew him well enough to feel his death as a personal bereave- 
ment. It is too early for us fully to realize the loss which we have 
sustained by his untimely departure. Deeply as we may deplore 
his death now, not till we meet again in convention and social gath- 
ering, where we have been accustomed to see him and hear his clear, 
earnest words, shall we know how to measure his worth and our 
loss. His was no common personality. A man of scholarly tastes, 
always courteous in his treatment of others, a zealous and faithful 
worker, he was fitted to adorn the ranks of any profession. But 
he poesessed qualities of mind and heart which seemed to qualify 
him especially for the work of teaching, and made him one of the 
most prominent educators of New England. No more fitting words 
could be uttered in regard to his death than those which he himself 
uttered in eulogy of the late Professor Harringtov,—‘' A good man 
has gone from among us, but he has fallen at the post of duty and 
left as the benediction of his earnest life.’’ 


GEO. H. MARTIN, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 

My acqnaintance with Mr. Lambert was not intimate enongh for 
me to speak at any length of his character. He impreesed me as 
a man of bread, scholarly attainments, of gentlemanly instincts, 
having much force bat not aggressive, progressive but not radical ; 
o1e whom culture had elevated and refined. ripe for service; one 
greatly to be missed; one ‘‘ whom all good men cught to imitate 
as well as to celebrate.”’ 


WILLIAM C. BATES, 
Superintendent of Schools, Canton, Mass. 

Dr. Lambert knew the dignity of his position and the seriousness 
of the work in which he was engaged. It was this high estimate of 
the work of his profession that gave such weight to his counsel and 
made him such a power among teachers and with che young. I 
never talked with him withoat being helped by the strong spirit 
thet wasin him. I heard the last words he spoke in an aesembly 
of teachers. Earnestly did he plead for the spirit that leads 


teachers to give more and more of time and thought and 
power to preparation for their work; aad when he told us, 
in bis grand way, of the arrangements he was thea making 
for the méeting of the Massachusette Teachers’ Association, 
it wae clear to all that he was one who lived ap to the teach- 
ings be gave; who waa making of himself the msoner of man be 


weuld lead others to beceme. His life hae been au inepisatior ; his 


— — 


death is a personal affliction to a great company of people of all 
classes and conditions. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
Superintendent of Scho ls, Springfield, Mass. 


The announcement of Mr. Lambert's death was a great shock to 
me as it was to all his friends. Although my personal acquaintance 
with him was of comparatively recent date, I had learned to esteem 
and love him as one esteems and loves a life-long friend. It did not 
take long, on meeting him as a stranger, to discover in him great 
force of character, fine feeling and keen intellectual powers. 
One felt at once strongly attracted to him. 

Aa a teacher Mr. Lambert bad unvenel power. I visited bim 
tome months ago in his school, and was much impressed 
with his ability in the classroom, and particularly with the ease 
with which he did his executive work. The management of a 
school of four hundred pupils seemed to be mere play for him, and 
yet his influence could plainly be traced in every classroom. His 
death is an irrepaiable loss to the educational interests of this 
state; he was one of those men who will live long in the memory 
of the teachers of New England. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Dr, Robert F. Leighton’s first Boston University popular lecture, 
upon the Indo-European controversy, was a great suocess. It was 
very largely attended. 

The dedication of the Horace Mann School «of Boston, one of 
the most complete and beautiful of the city buildings, was one of 
the most delightful occasions in the history of the city. 


At the opening session of the Nebraska State Associations’ 
quarto-centennial meeting at Lincoln during the holidays, both 
the address of welcome and the response are to be by women,— 
Mre. Emma Edwards of Lincoln and Mrs. Mina Hapwood of 
Holdredge. 


Margaret K Smith of the Oswego Normal, one of our appreciated 
contributors and one of the best American students of German peda- 
gogy, will soon issue through, Dr. Harris’ ‘‘ International Series,’’ 
published by the Appletons, a translation of Herbart’s Manual of 
Psychology. 

Col. Russell H. Conwell, the popular lecturer, interesta himself 
in all the educational affairs of Philadelphia. He is a prominent 
member of the committee, appointed at the Wagner Free Institute 
of Science, last week, to organize an association for the advance- 
ment of higher education. 

The Advertiser calls for the reproduction of the famous old letter 
of Christopber Colambus giving his report of his voyage to the shores 
of India, ‘‘ beyond the Ganges,”’ in fac simile, covers and all. It is 
now owned by the Boston Public Library, and is one of the three 
copies in existence. It will be an easy matter thus to replace the 
high price paid for the original. 

President MacAlister, as he will be known hereafter, was born 
in G'asgow, Scotland, April 26, 1840; was educated in the Glas- 
gow University, in Brown University (Rhode Island), and in the 
Albany (N. Y.) Law School. He took his degree in '64, and prac- 
ticed law in Milwaukee till 73. He was superintendent of schools 
in that city from ’73 to ’83. 

The Englewood (Ill) Daily Evening recently issued a 
special school number, in which are fine pictures of the school 
buildings, of Col. F. W. Parker, Dr. A. H. Champlin, president 
of the board, and the late D. S. Wentworth, the first principal of 
the Cook County Normal Schoo). There are several excellent in- 
terior views of the normal school. It is, all in all, the beat thing 
of the kind we have seen. 

Daniel Sidney Appleton, son of Daniel Appleton, the founder of 
the great publishing house, a member of the house of D. Appleton & 
Co. for forty-one years, died in New York on the 15th inst., at 
the age of sixty-six. He was born in Boston, graduated at Yale in 
the clase of 1843. He was a thorough business man and had charge 
of the manufacturing department until near the end of his life. 
His death removes one of the best known landmarks of the old- 
time publishing houser. 

The annual announcement of the Youth's Companion ia the most 
charming ever issued by them, and forme an attractive calen- 
dar. The resources of the editors in literature, art, and typogra- 
phy, are unsurpassed. The only thonght of the head of each depart- 
ment ie, how to make it the best that money, talent, and labor can 
produce. It has reached a weekly circulation of nearly half a 
milliov, and the wonder is not that it has so wide a circulation but 
that there is any family that does not take it. 

In the sudden death of Henry Martin Dexter, D.D., LL D., 
editor of The Congregationalist, the editorial fraternity loses one of 
ite most distinguished members. His death is the more to be re- 
gretted from the fact that he was the most complete and ac- 
curate American scholar in matters ecclesiastical avd bistorical, eo 
far aa relates to early New England He had recently found relief 
from the burdens of editorial responsibility, and purposed giving 
the world in permanecot and classified form that which has now 
died with him. 

Av important outgrowth of the meeting of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Aseociation, jaet held in Concord, was the organiz- 
ation of the Granite State Masters’ Club, with the following offi- 
cera: President—F. S Scuteliffe of Manchester. Vice- President— 
F. H. Pease of Dover. Secritary and Treasurer —C. W. Bickford 
of Mauchester, Ezecuiive Committee J. H Fossett of Naebus, J. 
E. Pickering of Portsmouth, and E, BR. Pierce of Goffstown. It 
ie intended te make the club social as well ae literary. The first 


meeting will be held at Manchester at the val] of the president, 


Secretary Dickinson of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
and Agent Martin, held two institutes the past week, one at Han- 
over and one at Whitman. Evening meetings were held in the two 
towns, with a good attendance of the leading citizens. All the 
teachers from the invited towns were present at the institute, and 
manifested the deepest interest in the exercises. Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, a member of the Board of Education, attended the 
institute at Whitman, and at the close of the morning exercises, 
made a brief address, expressing her great interest in the public 
schools, and in the preparation of teachers for their responsible work. 
The vew departure in the organization of institutes this year by 
making provisions for secondary as well as elementary instruction, 
has proved a great success. Twenty-four institutes have been held 
with an attendance of two thousand teachers. 


FRIVOLITIRS. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


DIFFERENCE IN OPINION. 


Two men rode on together, 
And passed a prison wall, 

On the other side of which they saw 
The gallows, grim and tall. 


** Where would you be now, my friend, 
If each one had hie due ?”’ 

In a light and joking manner, 
Said the firet to number two. 


The second viewed the gallows, 
And said, in selfsame tone : 

‘If all received their dues, I guess 
I'd be sitting here alone.’’ 


ONE, BUT NOT THE OTHER. 
Laphson—*' Have you the courage to lend me five dollars ? ”’ 
Smiles—‘‘ I have the courage, but I haven’t the five dollars.” 
NO WONDER. 
"oote—‘' Why are you always humming that air ?”’ 

Moore—‘' Because it haunts me.’’ 

Foote—‘* No wonder; you are forever murdering it.”’ 

MADE A MISTAKF, 


Trate Wi fe—*' I shall never forgive you for being so cross, John. 
You will bave to answer to your recording angel.”’ 

Husband (to himse/f/)—** Great Scot! Does she mean my type- 
writer 

FUNNY. 

Charlie—‘' Say, mamma, | wish you would say scmething funny 
to me.”’ 

Mamma—"’ Don’t you see how busy I am, baking these pies ?”’ 

Charlie—‘' Well, you might say, ‘Charlie, won’t you have a 
pie ?’ That would be fanny for you,”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


“ The naked trees stretch out thir arms all day, 
And each bald hill-top lifts its reverend head, 


As tf for some new covering to pray.” 


— Edwin Booth was 57 on Saturday last. 

— Colambus was the son of a wool carder. 

— Molitre’s signature can be bought for $200. 

— John Bunyan, the author of Pilgrim's Progress,’ was a 
tinker. 

— James Kussell Lowell has a fine country house in Southboro, 


Mase. 
— The grandmother of Alexandre Damas the elder was an Afri- 


can negress. 

— Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods of Salem, Mass., has been elected 
a member of the Society of Authors of London. 

— Providence is to bave a statue of Robert Barns erected by the 
Scottish residents of that city, in Roger Williams Park. The de- 
sign ia by W. Clark Noble of Newport. 

— William Hamilton Gibson began his artistic career on the 
American Agriculturist. Ooe of his earliest accepted sketches 
was a branch of trailing arbutus which appeared in the 70's. 

— Byron’s character can the better be accounted for when it is 
known that his grandfather went by the name of ‘‘ Foul Weather 
Jack,’’ his father ‘‘Mad Jack,’’ and that his mother had few 
virtues. 

— A conspicuous object in the office of Rassell Sage is an ancient 
$1 bill ina glass frame. Mr. Sage proudly informe his friends 
who gaze at it curiovely that it is his lucky dollar, the firat dollar 
he ever made. 

—The number three bas been an important factor in the life 
of Bismarck. He has three children, he owns three large estates, 
he has taken part in three wars, he bas signed three important 
treaties, and he has held office under three German Emperors. 

— Marie Bashkirteeff’s monument, erected by her mother, is a 
remarkable structure. It is more like a bonse thanatomb. The 
interior, which can be plainly seen, contains the young artist’s rock- 
ing chair, little table, and favorite books. The names of her paint- 
inge shine in gold letters on the wall and a perpetual light burns 
before her bier which her girl friends heap every day with flowers. 
Her portrait hangs above it. 

— Concerning Rudyard Kipling, Andrew Lang writes: * To 
myself he seems one of two, three, or four young men,—and he is 
far the youngest,—who flash out genius from some unexpected 
place, who are oot academic, nor children of the old literature of 
the wor'd, but of their own works. He is not in tane with our 
modern civilization, whereof many a heart ie sick ; he ie more at 


home ip Afghan pees than io the Strand.’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 


CHILDREN, WOMEN, MEN. 


A writer in a recent number of the I/lustrated American, speak- 
ing of the relative importance of men, women, and children in every 
country except the United States, says: ‘‘ They stand somewhat 
thus: 

MEN. 
WOMEN. 
CHILDREN. 


‘* Bat in this land of liberty, this is the state of affairs: 


CHILDREN. 
WOMEN, 
MEN. 


** Tt is a well-known fact in this country, that adalts have no rights 
that children are bound to respect. It is trnethat in certain sections 
of society there is an elaborate fiction that children must be seen and 
not heard, and a studied simplicity, a complicated system of retire- 
ment that kept Ethel and Jack out of the public view until one has 
** come out,’’ and the other has had his twenty-first birthday party. 
Bat all the same, the peace, and happiness of Ethel and Jack’s 
father has been ruthlessly sacrificed to those two you »g people by 
Ethel and Jack's mother, The pelican, as a model of maternal love 
isn’t a patch on the American mother; for the pelican only gives 
her own life blood for her young ones, while the American mother 
gives her own and ber husband's and everybody else’s, as far as 
she can for hers, Not only is maternal comfort sacrificed for their 
children, but every emotion of the human heart, except so far as 
these emotions can benefit Jack and Ethel, is also sacrificed. Re- 
lationships are carefully cultivated, for they have a distinct bearing 
on the future of these young people. Bat friendship haa no place 
in the makeup of the mother of two children. She has no time for 
friends,—only acquaintances. Her time, her thoughts, her money 
are wholly absorbed by these two embryo citizans. 


WAS IT HYPNOTISM ? 


The West Shore of Portland, Or., has this good thing :— 

As I was coming down town a few days ago I met Grizzly in the 
car, and as we were o!d chummies and had not seen each other for 
a few weeks, I greeted him very cordially. 

** What’s new in the papers this morning ?’’ I inquired, to set 
the conversational ball comfortably rolling. 

‘* Paper isn’t out yet this week. Say, I hear they have discovered 
gold in California.” 

I looked at him a little curiously, and before I could make up 
my mind what he was driving at, he said: 

** No use talking, General Taylor is oar man for president.’’ 

Then I looked at him rather closely to see if he showed any 
symptoms of insanity in his eye; but he was in appearance as calm 
and rational as ever. 

** Now that we've got the Mexican War closed up in good shape 
and the Oregon question settled, it is time we—’’ 

‘* Say,”’ said I, breaking in upon him, ‘are you crazy or just 
giviog me a whirl of some kind ? ’’ 

He looked at me blankly for half a minute, and then a smile 
began to epread over his face. ‘‘I beg your pardon, old man, I 
believe I am getting a trifle off. You see, I got one of those forty- 
year-old dictionaries as a premium the other day for subscribing to a 
newspaper that is of no earthly good itself, and it just keeps my mind 
working about forty years behind the times.’’ 

[The new International Dictionary will cure him. —ED. | 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


I should be glad to see in Queries a brief account of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, where and when it 
was founded, plan, etc. Greaa, 

This society was founded in Philadelphia, December, 1889, for 
the promotion of studies in economics and politics. Its member- 
ship includes not only ali the leading scholars and investigators in 
economics and politics,—such men as Francis A. Walker, Dr. An- 
drews, president of Brown University; Dr. Adams, president of 
Cornell; Dr. Angell, president of Michigan; President Low, of 
Columbia; Professor Wilson, of Pcinceton; Professor Ely, of Bal- 
timore, and many other specialists,—but also a large number of 
men like Charles Dudley Warner, Georze W. Cable, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Goldwin Smith, Richard Watson Gilder, 
and Phillips Brooks, — all men of national reputation, who 
are also deeply interested in the political and social problems of 
the time. It speaks well for the skill and energy of the organizers 
of the academy that they have succeeded in enlisting in so short a 
time such a large number of prominent scholars in this important 
work. 

The plan of the society embraces regular meetings, at which 
papers may be submitted and put in the line of publication in the 
Proceedings. It also proposes to encourage investigation by offer- 
ing prizes, establishing fellowships, leotureships, etc. Two volumes 
of the proceediogs, under the title of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Social and Political Science, edited by Prof. Edmund 
J. James of the University of Pennsylvania, have already appeared, 
and contain much valuable matter. 


“ NEOLOGISMS.”’ 


Every lover of children who has studied, as such lovers will, 
children’s style of talk, knows that in ‘‘nursery English,’’ so- 
called, we fiud genuine originality of words and phrases,—pure 
** neologisms,’’—if eo dignified a term may be allowed. 


vised a term quite as graceful as the customary circumlocution,— 
Lis chirt-sleeves.’’ 

A dear little mortal, original in thought and speech, recently 
said of anelderly relative who was somewhat deaf, ‘‘ His eyesight 
is a great deal better than his earsight.’’ Perhaps she did not im- 
prove upon the commonly received forms when she described a 
child of uncouth speech as being ‘‘ not very grammary,’’ and the re- 
mark that Mre. B. ‘‘ laid a very strong epitaph on”’ a certain word, 
must be co: sidered worthy of Mrs. Malaprop herself. But there 
are two other expressions for which she may claim the palm. — 

She is a genvise lover of nature. One day, having taken a friend 
out to walk in the fields, she looked up delighted, and said, “ O! isn’t 
this pleasant? ’’ Then remembering that the very rough ground 
might be unpleasant to steps less light than her own, added, ‘* To 
be sare, just here it is a little tamblesome.”’ 

Like many others of her age she is fond of correspondence, and 
at one time established a postoffice in some nook at home,—warn- 
ing dilatory elders that if they did not call promptly their letters 
** would be carried to the dead postoffice,’’ Is not this contraction 
quite as good and expressive as the common fashion of calling a 
postal card a postal ? PAMELA McCARTHUR COLE 


PROMPTNESS. 


Priceless are minutes not wasted. 

Rich is the inheritance of an ‘‘on-time’’ man. 
On time every time is a good motto. 

Minutes not wasted are hours well invested. 
Premiums are paid for the ‘* never-late’’ man. 
Time at the beginning is better than at the end. 
No excuse will avail a tardy nature. 
Engagements are never kept when a minute late. 
Seconds are counted in meeting appointments. 
Sixty minutes seem two hours to him who waits. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Of whom is Eli Perkins the nom de plume ? STEPHENS. 


— To ‘‘ Menton’’: On March 3, 1873, Congress raised the salary 
of the President to $50,000. J. G. H. 


— What is the Indian meaning of ‘‘ Chicago’? ? How was it 
pronounced by the Indians ? BANGOR. 


— When was the ballot box instituted ? Max R. 


In 1634, ia Massachusetts.— [ Ep. 


—- Will you tell me where I may procure the selection often 
given by elocutionists, entitled ‘‘ The Kitchen Clock ? ”’ 
KAROLYN. 


— Which is the oldest church in the United States ? 
JuLIA Oskaloosa, Ia. 


The oldest church is that of San Miguiel, in Santa Fé, built 
in 1640 —[Ep. 


— What is the plural of cheese ? This question has caused consider- 


able discussion among the professors of a reputable college in this 
country. 
The plural is cheese.—{ Ep. 


— To ‘‘ Lyons’’: Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, in the 
week following the first Sanday in Lent, Whitsunday, the 14th of 
September, and the 13th of December, are called ember days. 
The weeks in which they occur are called ember weeks. 


— Who is the author of the following lines : 


‘* Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! ’’ 


Some attribute them to George Eliot, others to Browning. 
TRIESTK, 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Knitting is traced back to 1500 A.D, 
Lamps were invented by Egyptians, and used in the days of 
Moses and Job. 


The number of the asteroids is raised to 294 by the recent dis- 
covery of one at Nice. 


A novel feature of the railway system in Austria is that local pas- 
sengers get relatively lower rates than long distance passengers, 


In Holland, watchwomen are found at all the railway stations 
inatead of men. The officials testify to their universal faithfulness. 


The work of the Nicaragua Canal Constraction Company is said to 
be progressing rapidly. The canal will be completed and open for 
traffic in the next four years. 


The largest glacier, so far as is known, has been discovered in 
Alaska by members of the U. S. Topographical Sarvey, while 
making the attempt to climb Mount St. Elias. Its length is 25 
miles; ite width 10, and it moves 15 feet a day. It is covered with 
circular crevasses. It is named the Lucia Glacier. 


The ancients placed an immense value on their geme. The pearl 
given to Servillia by Julias Ca iar was valued at $24,000; the gems 
on the scabbard of Mithridates were valued at $37,860; the value 
of the pearl swallowed by Cleopatra is placed at $25,000; the gems 
worn by Lollia Paulina, wife of Caligala, were valued at $1,600,000. 
In Ceylon, according to the English orientalist, Tarnour, King 
Pandakabbayo established a hospital in his palace, and one of his 
successors, King Datthagamini, in the second centu:y before Christ 
established eighteen such inetitations in as many different localities, 


days. 


One hundred and eighty five cities have 287 electric lines. Boston 


A little girl who ovce eaid of a gracelese boy that he had|has 512 electric motor cars using single overhead trolley system ; 


‘*fraided her,’’ could not better have described her state of terror. 
Another who seeing a man, standing without his coat, talking to | 


(Sc. Louis, 207; Rochester, 200; Pittsbarg, 170; Cleveland, 162; 
| Minveapolis, 110; St. Paul, 88; Cincinnati, 77; Nashville, 61; 


Davenport. Ia., 60; Milwaukee, 55; Richmond, 45; Utica, 80; 


her father, exclaimed, ‘‘See Mr, ——! he is coat naked,’’ impro- Scranton, Pa., 20; Albany, 16; Syracuse, 10, 


with @ medical staff for each, and the remedial agents of those B 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Ture Jew. Translated from the Polish of Joseph Ignatius 

Kraszewski, by Linda Da Kowalewska. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 470 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.50. 

Kraszewski, a Polish dramatist, poet, historian, and archz»lo- 
gist, is little known to English-speaking people, though his abilities 
place him in the front rank. He was the predecessor of Tolstoi, 
and is recognized as the father of the modern school of Russian 
fiction. For many years a political exile from his native land, his 
death in Geneva in 1887 was a cause of mourning for the whole 
Polish nation. 

The powerful story called The Jew, which is a stirring plea for 
patriotism and a ‘‘a revival of the old devout Jewish spirit, now 
buried beneath the love of gain and modern agnosticism,”’ is Jaid in 
the time of the last Polish insurrection, when the Jews, who had 
found shelter and protection in Poland. joined the revolutionists in 
their almost hopeless struggle against Russian tyranay. 

The book is of intense caliber and suppressed fire, and its patriot 
hero, consumed with hunger, misery, and political passion, supremely 
tragic. It is the work of a man into whose soul the iron of injustice 
and burning wrong had entered, and whose words are weighty be- 
cause so deeply felt. It is a realistic picture of the various types 
of Jewish character from the most orthodox old-time Hebrew to 
the most liberal, untrammeled modern Jew of to-day. Mediwval 
Judaism, with its rigid customs in social, business, and religious 
life, is fast becoming obsolete, and perhaps Poland is the only 
country where the Jew of the sixteenth century still lingers, yet it 
appears due to these very peculiarities that the race has not disap- 
peared from the face of the earth, nor become absorbed by other 
nations. The materialism of the age is fast breaking down the 
ancient barriers of race and religious differences which centuries of 
persecution have raised against the Jewish nation, and as the hand 
of oppression relaxes and its people enjoy equal opportunities for 
education and assimulation with other nations, we recogniz3 more 
fally the worth of the universal power , hey have ever lent the world. 


Gotp Naits ro Hana Memories On. By Elizabeth A. 
Allen. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 324 pp., 6x8, gilt 
edges. Price, $2.50. 

Lowell says that ‘‘rich words are like gold nails in temples to 
hang trophies on,’’ and Miss Allen has made use of this idea ia 
compiling a most unique and interesting autograph book, or what 
she calls ‘‘a rhyming review, under their Christian names, of old 
acquaintances in history, literature, and friendship.’’ 

Most of our familiar names are arranged in alphabetical order 
and their meanings given, with brief poetical selections concerning 
famous men and women who have borne them; these are set with 
dates in marginal notes. Space is also left for the autographs of 
friends bearing similar names. Thus under Paul, meaning the 
Little One, we find mention of St. Paul, Paul Veronese, Paul Rem- 
brandt, Paul Revere, Paul Jones, and Paul H. Hayne, with appro- 
priate selections by Cowper, Bayard Taylor, Longfellow, ete. 
The book contains ample indexes, references, and notes; is sumpta- 
ously bound and printed, and is of distinct educational value. 

Tue Crvit War on THE Borver. By Wiley Britton. 
New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 465 pp., 8x6. 
Price, $3.00. 

While much has been written on the late war, no ona has hitherto 
undertaken to give an account of the operations extending over the 
section of the border during the period covered by this volume. 
The book contains accurate descriptions of the most important 
military operations and events in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
and the Indian Territory during the years 1861-2. 

As a rule the officers of the war were so much occupied with the 
pressing duties of the hour that they gave little thought to the 
importance of preparing careful reports of their operations. Here 
the author has combined official data with personal observation and 
statements of participants in the operations and events described, 
and the result is that the reader finds an exceptionally complete 
account of the conflict in that section during the pariod covered. 

A fine steel engraving of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon forms the frontis- 
piece of the volume. The narrative is fall of life and movement, 
and has the ring of personal experience which adds greatly to the 
interest. 


Tae Cortina Metnop. To Learn Spanish in Twenty 
Lessons, By R. D. dela Cortina, M.A. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 400 pp. Price, $1.50. 

No one who has followed the recent trand of commercial thouzht 
in this country can doubt the growing importance and value of a 
knowledge of the Spanish language. Messrs. Appleton & Co. have 
foreseen the demand, and their catalogue of Spanish books inclades 
almost all branches, from the dictionaries, grammars, and readers, 
to Las Minas del Rey Saloméa par H. Rider Haggard and La Ed- 
ucacién del H»mbro par Frederick Froebel. Ds. Cortina is a grad- 
aate of the University of Madrid, and has had wide experience in 
teaching Spanish to Americans. Twenty houra is perhaps too 
short a time in which to expect any one to master the conten!s of 
this book, bat there can be little question bat that the method pur- 
aued is one which will give the stadent a most thorough knowledge 
of the language ina remarkably short time. Little tima is speat 
on translation daring the earlier stages, the aim being to give the 
student the pronunciation and idiom. All the sentences given for 
practice are accompanied by explanations of the pronunciation, and 
by idiomatic and literal translations into Eaglish. The book also 
contains a mep of Spain and Portngal, accompanying the reading 
lessons. It is an excellent book, either for hom: or class use. 


Famous Encusa Avtrsaors or THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Sarah K. Bolton. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 451 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.50. 

There is no more interesting reading than a well-written life of a 
famous man or woman, especially where the author is accurate and 
shows a just appreciation of the subjsct. Young people, however, 
to whom Mrs. Bolton usually devotes her work, have seldom the 
time or inclination for weighty and many-volumed lives, bat wi!l 
read with pleasure and profit jast such brief aad entertaining ae- 
counts as are here found. 

This new book of short biographies is both well-written and in- 
teresting from beginning to end. It contains short sketches of Scott, 
arns, Byron, Shelley, Carlyle, Tennyson, Dickens, Raskin, and 
Browning, who are happily treated in a way which is a welcome 
deviation from the familiar style which invariably begins: ‘* Walter 
Scott was born in Edinboro’ ; his eacly years were passed,” etc 
Without omitting anything of importance, she bas clothed the 
dry bones of facts with a charming robe of interesting detail and 


personal minutie, which shows not only her thorough conversance 
with her subjects, but careful and appreciative investigation among 
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books and places. She has used a few well-chosen and is | 


istic extracts from the poets, ani each study has a good portrait. 


Burnp Fate. By Mrs. Alexander. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. 339 pp., 64x44 Price, $1.00. 

The publishers present this new novel by Mrs. Alexander as 
the latest addition to their ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series.’ [t is a clever 
combination of a detective story and a romance. The characters 
are, to a certain extent, overdrawn, but this is done for the purpose 
of making the plot less easy to fathom. 

The story is a series of surprises. The heroine disappoints us, 
and we soon discover that there is another intended to teke her 
place; the villain is not the villain after all; the hero becomes the 
villain, and a minor character suddenly becomes the hero. These 
unexpected changes serve to keep the reader’s interest successfully, 
and render the plot more worthy the title of original than those of 
most novels of this character. The book will prove interesting to 
any one who hasa ‘“‘leisure hoar”’ to pass, when the chief aim is 
the enjoyment of the moment. 


Srorres Totp AT Twiticat. By Mrs. L. C. Moulton. 

Boston: Roberts Brothere. 229 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

The mantle of the story-teller for young girls has descended on 
Mrs. Moulton. Her latest book, which is sure to meet with a wel 
come, comprises eleven short sketches. each complete in itself, and 
all expressing some noble and beautiful idea of conduct. Mrs. 
Moulton always finds the happy medium between the spiritless and 
the sensational. Her stories are never sentimental, never cynical 
nor sarcastic, bat alwavs graceful, pervaded with true refinement, 
and of artistic form. The last are shadowy tales, as befits the twi- 
light hour. ‘Two or three are very pathetic in showing how selfish- 
ness often brings misery and sorrow, and their lesson is quite as 
important as that of the brighter stories of love and generosity. 
Twilight Stories is a book to keep for the schoolgirl’s Christmas 


box. 
CurIsTMAS IN SONG, SKETCH, AND Story. New York: 


Harper & Bros. 320 pp., 11}x8. 

This is a book every one will jike to own, and is preé ninently a 
book for the home, especially at this season. The mother will 
fiad it jast the thing for the home fireside, where the children may 
join in the songs and stories, and strive to catch the strains of the 
angels’ chorus of peace and love. It contains nearly three hundred 
hymns and carols set in fall harmony for voices and piano, with lit- 
erarv gems from Beecher, Dickens, Wallace, Abbott, Auerbach, 
and Warren, including the immortal, uplifting “ Christmas Carol.” 
The illustrations are from masterpieces of great painters, and richly 
embellish a beautiful volume. 


Tue Guipine Star, by M. C. Hazard (Congregational 
Sanday School and Publishing Society, Boston), is a Christmas 
carol service which is admirably adapted for Sunday-school use. 
This forma No. X VIL. in the “ Pilgrim Series of Children’ Ser- 
vices.’’ Price, single copy, five cents; 100 copies, $4 00. 


Messrs. Let & SHEPARD, 10 Milk street, Boston, an- 
pounce as ready a great number of new books and new editions 
for the holiday season of 1890-91. In the list of fine-art publica- 
tions is a new volume by Margaret Macdonald Pallman, entitled 
“Sommerland’’ containing exquisitely beautiful illustrations,— 
63 in number,—engraved by George T. Andrew. The book is of 
the oblong quarto size, 9} x 12} inches, with an artistic cover of two 
colored cloths, charmingly ornamented, full gilt. Price, $3 75, in 
Eoglish seal $7.00, in morocco $9.00, in tree calf $10. 

The new illustrations are by the same talented artist as those of 
‘* Daya Serene,” the leading holiday book of this house for 1889- 
), anew edition of which is now ready for the present season. 
Among the other attractions in this list is Kate Tannatt Wood's 
The Wooing of Grandmother Grey, —An Idyl of the Olden Time,”’ 
with illustrations by Copeland; the Jerome Art Books, incladiog 
“ Natare’s Hallelujab,’ ‘‘Ion a Fair Country,’’ ‘‘ An Old Love 
Letter,”’ ‘‘ The Guest Book,”’ ‘‘ A Bunch of Violet,’’ and others, 
in prices varying from $1 00 to $15.00. 2 

In Calendars, Lee & Shepard bave had marvelous success in the 
past, and their new one for 1891, called the ‘‘ All Around the 
Year,’’ has, in addition to the calendar for each montb, a charm- 
ing design and an appropriate sentiment, in delicate tints and colors, 
on each card, The cards are tastily tied with white silk cord, and 
a chain attached, by which they may be hang on the wall or else- 
where, and are so arranged on rings that they may be turned over 
like the leaves of a book, as each month shall be needed for refer- 
ence. Price, 50 cents. ; F 

Of hymns, songs, and poems they have a long list, beautifally 
illastrated, and bound in unique styles, at prices ranging from 25 
cents to $3 50 . 

The javeniles of this house are almost limitless. Taey include 
the writing of Oliver Optic, Ingersoll Lockwood, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Harriet Prescott Spofford, George Makepeace Towle, and 
many others. 

To all wanting holiday books for 1890-91, we say examine the 
list of Lee & Shepard. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Boston Girls at Home and Abroad ; by 8. Fannie Gerry Wilder; 

price, $1.25. Poston: James H. Earle. ; 

Thoreau’s Thoughts; edited by H. G. O. Blake.——Over the Teacups ; 

by O. W. Holmes: price, $1 50——Essays in Philosophy; by William 

Knight; price, $1.25 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a ‘ 
Language Work Below the High School (Nos. 1, 2. and 3); adapte i 

by Chas. de Garmo. Ph D.; price 12 cents each. Bloomington, Ill. ; 
ublie School Pub. Co. 

The World’s Desire; by H. Rider Raggard and Andrew Lang; price, 
35 cts. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Question of Ships; by Capt John Codman; price. 25 —. 
Gustavus Adolphus; by ©. K L. Fletcher; price. $150 New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons hy: b 

Graphic Lessons in Physical and Astronomicai ‘+eography ; 
Joseph H. Cowham —The Principles of Oral Teaching; by Josep 
H Cowham. London: Westminster School Book Depot. ese 

Cowham’s Milhauser Manual of Writing, and Exercise Book ; price, 
one shilling. London: Josep ughes 

Sociology, Lectures before the Brooklyn Bthtcal Society; price, 
$20. Boston: James H. West E. Curtis; 

Orders of Worship for the Sunday School; arranged by D E. Curtis; 
price, 45 cts.; $1200 per 100 copies. Boston: Cong.8. 8. & Pe. ae 
, History of Greece; by C. W. C. Oman; price, $1.50. London: Kiv- 
Lgtons. 

. hebe; by Mary Harriott Norris; price, $1.50. New York: Hunt & 
aton, 
Legal Hygiene; by A. J. Hirechl; price, $250. Davenport, Ta. ; 

Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


INSTITUTES. — NIGHT SCHOOLS. — DISGRACEFUL SALARIES 


An interesting local institute was held at White Haven, October | 
a and 25, Supt. D. A. Harman of Hazleton, presided. The prin- 
cipal instructors were Supt. T. A. Sayder of Carbon County, who 
discussed ‘‘ Errors in Teaching ”’ ; Supt. T. B. Harrison of Luzerne 
County, who spoke on “ Popular Education and Free Iostitutions,”’ 
on Arithmetic,” and on ‘‘ School Discipline’; Dr. E. O. Lyte of 
Millersville, whose subject was ‘‘ Education out of School’’; and 
Mew. Alma Sager Welsh of Bloomsburg, who considered the subject 
of Teaching Reading.”’ Hon. Henry Houck, who was expected 
to be present, was prevented from doing so. The success of the 
institute is largely dae to the efforts of Mr. Wm. F. Porter, prin- 
cipal of the White Haven schools, chairman of the committee on 
program. 

The board of control of the city of Easton has placed each schoo! 
building under a principal, and expresses itself very well satisfied 
with the result. It is a wonder it did not do this long ago; closer 
supervision is one of the greatest needs of the system. The board 
has also determined to establish six night schools for the benefit of 
those persons between the ages of thirteen and twenty-one, whoze 
employment renders it impossible for them to attend the day schc ols. 
One hundred and eighty-three pupils—one hundred and forty boys 
and forty-three girls—have already registered, and promise to attend 
these schools regularly. Pupils who do not attend regularly will 
not. be permitted to attend at all, and no pupils will, under any 
circumstances, be trausferred from the day schools to the night 
schools. The course of study is fixed as follows: Reading, spelling, 
penmanship, arithmetic, geography, history of the United States, 
aud bookkeeping; and no deviation from this course of study is to 
be allowed. Wonder what is the matter with the English language 
that it is not worthy of a place in the curriculum of the night schools? 
In view of the extra work the night schools impose on the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Cottingham’s salary is increased $200, making it now 
$2,000. At the meeting of the board, at which these steps were taken, 
October 24, a resolution was offered, ‘‘ That on and after Novem- 
ber 3, corporal punishment be abolished in the schools of this dis- 
trict.’’ Action on the resolation was postponed. 

The blackest blot on Pennsylvania educational matters at present 
ia in Janiata township, Perry County, within thirty-five miles of 
the state capital. The school board of this township has engaged 
its eight ‘‘ teachers’’ for the present year at the munificent salary 
of an average of $15.75 per month! Six of these receive $15 per 
month, and the other two receive $18. Snyder County is at last 
outdone, and Perry is disgraced! Seventy-five cents a day for teach- 
ers, and from that they must pay their board! This is not in a 
‘*backwoods’’ county; it is only one hundred and twenty-five miles 
from Philadelphia, and is on the greatest trunk line railroad on the 
continent. It is the native couaty uf the present governor, and has 
given one other governor to Pennsylvania, and governors to two 
or three other states, and has furnished Pennsylvania the greatest 
chief jastice that ever sat on the bench of her Supreme Coart, one 
of the greatest jurists of the continent,—John Bannister Gibson. 
The state appropriation received by Janiata township is, I think, 
about $470. The cost of maintaining her schools for the year (six 
months) at these salaries will not exceed $756 for tuition. There 
are left, then on/y $286 of the teachers’ salaries to be raised by 
local taxation! If there is a district in the United States that can 
beat this for ‘* thrifc’’ I should like to hear from it. It is worthy 
of remark right here that the population of Perry County has de- 
creased about two thousand duriog the last decade. No wonder 
people leave such a place. 

Friday, the 24th of October, was Autumnal Arbor Day in Penn- 
sylvania. TheSpring Arbor Day, appointed by the governor, comes 
after many of the country schools have closed for the year, and it 
has been the custom of the state superintendent to appoint a school 
Arbor Day for October, thus giving the state two arbor days each 


ear. 
4 The Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania Principals’ Round 
Table met at Youngstown, Ohio, October 10 and 11. Sapt. Even- 
ezer Mackey of Batter, Pa., and Superintendent R oiler of Niles, O., 
compose the *‘ outlook committee.’’ At the meeting at Youngs 
town, Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss of Meadville read a paper on “* The 
Correlation of Studies,’’ and Supt. C. A. Babcock of Oul City, dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Psychology and Teaching.’’ 

The Lehigh County Institute, which convened at Allentown, Oct. 
13, was divided by Supt. J. O. Kuous into three sections, conris ing 
of teachers of primary schools, of grammar, and high schools, aad 
of teachers of ungraded schools, respectively. A strong corps of 
instructors was present, the principal ones being Z X. Sayder, 
Pb.D., of Iodiana ; Ex-Supt. J ames M. Conghlan of Luzsrve County ; 
Rev. Dr. A R. Horne; Dz. N. C. Schaeff +r of Katz own; E. Oram 
Lyte, Po.D., of Millersville; Dr. Geo. M. Philips of West Chester ; 
and among local teachers, Principals M. P. Reagh, T. W. Boven, 
Mrs. H. E. Monroe, and Prof. G. B. Hanchner. 

The Potter County Iostitute convened at Condersport. Oct. 27. 
Supt. H. H. Kies had for his chief iostractors, N. C. Schaeffer, 
Pb.D., of the Kutztown state normal school; E. E. White, LL.D., 
of Cincinpati; Privcipal J, A. Cooper of the Edinboro’ state normal 
school; Prof. L L Handy, and Mies Mary RK Plaisted. - 

Supt. A. G. C, Smith of Delaware Couniy is a ** hustler. _ No 
one knows better how to get up good institute. This is the list of 
inatractora whom he collected at Media, October 27-31. State- 
Superintendent Walier; Alber: E Winship, of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION; George G Groff, M.D., LL.D., of Backnell Uni- 
versity; George M. Philips, Ph.D.; Ex-Sapt. M. G. Beambangh 
of Huntiogdon; Profs. Wm. B. Hall and Frank Green, and Mes. 
Mary H. Hant. What a treat for one week! 

The institute campaign in Pennsylvania is worse, or better, than 
a political campaign. Far more speaking is done aod much more 
good is accomplished. More than three handred days of instruction 
and inspiration to teachers. As many as seventeen county lusti- 


OHIO ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Clermont County Teachers’ Association held the first of its 


| bi-monthly meetings for the current year at Bethel, Oct. 18, the 


president, John P. Cronin, ia the chair. Professor Ockerman, su- 
perintendent of the Batavia schools, read a paper presenting the 
subject “‘Can Anybody Teach ?’’ This was discussed by Profes- 
sors Bolenbaogh, Smith, and Tarbell. A proposition to change 
the school holiday from Saturday to Monday elicited much merri- 
ment. Offirers were elected tor the current year: President—Kd- 
ward Ely. Vive-President—E. G. Parkiser. Secretary—Lillian 
Robinson. Treasurer—T. B. Davidson. Executive Committee—J. 
E. Ockerman, Anna Ranson, E. J. Swing. 

The teachers of Jefferson County met at Steubenville, Oct. 18, 
with an attendance so large that it surprised the oldest teacher. 
The excellent program comprised ‘County Organization,” Miss 
M J. Leslie; ‘The Art of Questioning,’’ Miss Sarah Lawson; 
Physical Calture,’’ C. T. Elliott; ‘* Psychology,”’ H. N. Merz; 
“School Government,’’ Charles Tappan. ll the papers were 
thorough discussed. The last paper seemed to briog out comment 
from all present. The prevailing view seemed to be “ only asa 
last resort ’’ should the rod bs used, but it is unwise to prevent its 
use asa last resort. The officers elected were, President—S. A. 
Harbourt; Vice-Presidents—Misses S. Lawson, S. F. Brown, C, T. 
Elliott; Secretary—J. H. Lowry; Treasurer—D. W. Matlack; 
Executive Commi:tee—Mise Leslie and Mr. Frank Kendall. The 
next meeting will be held the third Satarday in Jauuary. 

For the first time in twenty years the city and county teachers of 
Clark Conoty met asseparate bodies Saturday, Ost. 25; both meet- 
ings were held at Springfield. The city teachers opened their pro- 
gram with ‘‘ America.’”’ Miss Maud Snyder read a paper on 
** Language Lessons ’’; discussed by Profs. Weaver and Bogeess. 
“How to Interest Grammar Pupils in Literatare,’’ Miss Mary 
Hagar; ‘‘ Composition Work,’’ Miss Boyer,—discassed at length 
by Profs. Weir and Boggess. 

The county teachers listened to a paper, “ History in our Schools,”’ 
by J. F. Hayes,—diseussed by W. W. Donham, EK. M. Van Cleve, 
and D. B. Jenkins; recitation, ‘‘ Horatius at the Bridge,”’ Miss 
Clara Murray; “ Language Lessons,’’ Miss Emma Pyle.—discussed 
by Misa Ella Gilbert; ‘‘ How to make Teaching a Profession,” 
Rev. J. Rowe. Mr. Donham was elected corresponding secretary 
of the reading circle, and resolutions were passed respecting the 
death, on Oct. 3, of Clark C. Hause, a popular instructor of Clark 
County. 

The Franklin County Teachers’ Association held one of the most 
interesting meetings in ita history, on Oct. 25, at Columbus. A 
large attendance was brought out, and the proportion of men pres- 
ent was an unusual feature. W. H. Hartsough of the Commer- 
cial College presided, being a member of the executive committee; 
Miss Alice Reason of West Jefferson filled the position of secre- 
tary. ‘‘ Penmanship’’ by Prof. C, P. Zaner, was treated in a 
thoroughly practical manner, and the Professor won the good will 
of all by the courteous and clear way in which he answered the 
questions on his topic. Professor Snyder of Reynoldsburg gave an 
address on ‘‘ Methods,’’ favoring strongly psychological atudy and 
treatment; and ‘‘ Language Calture,’’ was handled by Prof, C, M. 
Haskins of the D-af and Dumb Asylam, 

The teachers of Wood County held their quarterly institate at 
Weston, Nov. 1. The program was as follows: Welcome Address, 
Rev. John Tenney, Weston; Response, Supt. W. H. Richardson, 
Grand Rapids; ‘‘ Arithmetic,’”’ J G. Solether, Portage; Physi- 
ology,’’ E Mead. Haskins; ‘‘ Penmansbip,’’ Prof. A. H. Stead- 
man, Toledo; ‘‘Geography,’’ J. N. Sadler, Perrysbarg; ‘* Pay- 
chology and its Application to the Classroom,’’ J. M. Hall, Ot- 
tawa; ‘‘Grammar,’’ Supt. G. E. Ryan, Weston; ‘* Reading,” 
Prof. W. F. Ries, Bowling Green; “ History,’’ D. R. Jones, 
Bowling Green. 

The Tri-County County Teachers’ Association of Medina, 
Wayne, and Stark Counties, met at Creston, Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. 

Tae Central Ohio Teachers’ Aasociation met at Springfield, Nov. 
14 and 15. The Colambus Board of Education gave the teachers 
permission to go, their wages being continuad during their absence. 

The annual meeting of the Southern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Waverly, Pike County, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 
28 and 20, with the following program : 

Address of Welcome; C. M. Caldwell, Waverly. 

R sponse by the President; Prin. Reynold Janney, Chillicothe. 

‘* Organization and Supervision’; Supt. A. C. Hood, W. Union. 

The Objactive Point in Teaching’; Prio. J. M. Jordan, 
Chillicothe. 

‘* Educational Value of Nataral History’’; Prof. H. P. Smith, 
Portsmouth. 

‘*Snobs and Snobbery ’’; Col. L. F. Copeland, Harrisburg, Pa, 

‘* Oar Environments’’; Supt. C. M. Humes, Hanging Rock. 

‘* Teacher’s Relation to the Profession’’; Prof. John A. Long, 
Portsmouth. : 

‘* From Chaucer to Teonyson ’; Prin. S. R. Smith, Waverly. 

** Educational Milestones ’’; Supt. J. E. Kinneson, Jackson. 

‘* Odds and Ends’’; Sapt. Milton J. Mallery, Ironton. 

All papers will be open for discussion. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 28-29: Mass. State Teachers’ Association ; Worcester. 
Dec. 2: California Superintendents; Sicramento. 

Dec. 7: Institute; New Milford, Conn. 

D.c, 10-80: Teachers’ Bazsar; Lenox Hall, New York City. 
De. 20-31: Illinois State Association ; Springfield. 

Dae. 29-31: New Jersey Association; Trenton. 


tates are to be held in a single week, that beginning December 15. 
Under the wise law of the state all teachers must attend, aod their | 


boards must them for their time during attendance at the 
Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


Dec. 20-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; Topeka. 
Dec. 20-31: North East Missouri Association ; Haunibal. 
Dee, 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Jan. 1, 2, 3,'90: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Waterville. 


ROUSSEAU’S EMILE. 


the book to teachers for its pedagogic worth, and shali do all 
Cloth. Retail Price, 90 cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, to teachers reading the 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - = - 


Dr. Eowin R. Etpriver, Presideot of the Alabama State Normal College at Troy, Ala., writes: “ Had 
the book been written for this day and time, it could not have better fitted our conditions. 1 recommend 


I ean to have teachers and people read it. It is a good missionary book in many ways.” 
“ Book-a-Monts Course,” on receipt of 60 cts. 


- 5 Somerset Street, Boston, 


In ordering mention this JouRNAL. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. 

The Northern Iilinois Teachers’ Association held one of its char- 
acteristic sessions at Freeport. It was lively, earnest, enjoyable. 
There was a delightful freedom from formality and per sequence 
real and fearless discussions of the subjects. The enthusiasm of 
the convention reached high-water mark when the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions was presented. For once at least an ed- 
ucational body ‘‘ resolved ’’ on live issues. The report was adopted 
without one dissenting voice, and 5,000 copies were ordered for im- 
mediate distribution. The resolutions are as follows, and have re- 
ceived unusual attention all over the state :— 

Resolved, That we declare strongly in favor of our public school sys- 
tem, and call upon the friends of popular education, regardless of polit 
ical affiliations, to unite with us in upholding the principles of compulso- 
ry education,and in maintaining, uoimpaired, our system of freeschools 

That while we favor the teaching of other languages, ancient or 
modern, in public or private schools, we hold it to be not only the right 
but the imperative duty of the state to insist upon elementary instruc 
tion in English in all schools, thus rendering p¢ssibie intelligent citi- 
zenship in the United States 


That in consideration of the marked beneficial effects of the compul- | 


sory law upon both publie and private schools in the first year of its 
operation, showing an increased attendance in the former of over 
16,000, and in the Jatter of over 6 000 over the previous year, we declare 
ourselves in favor of the principles of that law, and cali upon all citi- 
zens to unite with usin an effort to prevent its repeal. 

That we respectfully ask employers to aid, as far as possible, the 
enforcement of the Compulsory Scbool Law of the state by refusing to 
employ children under 14 years of age during the period that schools 
are in session. 

That we are strongly in favor of the placing of our country’s flag 
upon every schoo!house in the state, and of giving such instruction as 
shall cultivate a spirit of patriotism and of devotion to the principles 
upon which our government rests. 

The speech of Superintendent Freeman of Aurora, on moving the 
adoption of the resolutions, reached the level of true oratory, pro- 
foundly moving the large audience present. 

The features of the meeting, in addition to the above, were the 
lecture on Friday evening by Professor Whitney of Beloit College, 
on ‘* Eoglish Literature and How to Teach It’’; the excellent 
paper of Supt. O. T. Snow of Batavia, on ‘‘ What is Reading ? ’’ 
and the superb paper of Prof. N. F. Jackman of the Cook County 
Normal, on inpings in Science.’’ 

The Illicois Teachers’ Reading Circle was hospitably received, 
and a considerable nomber of the teachers present tubscribed for 
the Ilawihorne and His Friends, preparatory to beginning the 
course. President Bright declared that he had carefully examined 
the book, and also Buldwin'’s Psych.logy, and pronounced them ¢ x- 
cellent books. 

A bumber of new voices,—new at least to the writer, —were 
heard: Superintendent Williams of Galena, late of Wisconsin ; 
Miss Florence Boyd of Savanna, Superintendent Zinser of Belve- 
dere, and Soperintendent Renhelt of Freeport; while the veterans 
seem-d to have lost none of their power: W. H. Hatch of Moline, 
M. Quackenbush of Dundee, J. H. Freeman, Miss Emma Todd, 
of Aurora, P. R, Walker of Rockford, O. T. Soow of Batavia, 
Bright of Englewood, and Sanborn of Lake Forest. Carriages 
were furnished by the school board of Freeport, and the teachers 
were (treated to a delightfal ride about the thriving city. ‘There 
were about three hundred teacherain attendance. President Bright 
proved himself to be a superior presiding officer. Elgin was selected 
as the next place cf meeting. 

The department meetings were held on Friday afternoon, the 
forenoon having been devoted to visiting the rchools of the city. 
The officers of the various departments were: Primary Department 
—Chairman, Miss Mary Norton, Rockford. Intermediate Depart- 
ment—Ctairman, Miss Ella K. Briggs, Freeport. Grammar De- 
partment—Chairman, Frank McMarry, Englewood. High S. hool 
Section—Chairman, J. O. Leslie, Ottawa. Princ pals and City Su 
perintendents —Chairman, J. T. Bowles, De Kalb. County Super 
intendents—Chairman, C. J. Kinnie, Rockford. 

The officers elected are: President—W. H. Hatch, Moline. 
Vice-President—Fernando Sanford, Lake Forest. Secretary—Mrs. 
Marie J. Helm, Freeport, Treasurer—C. F. Philbrook, Lena. 
Execuiive Committee—M. R Chambers, Galena; Sarah Robinson, 
Sycamore; and H. F. Derr, Elgin. 

Hon. Henry Raab gave an excellent lecture before the Scientific 
Association ot Peoria, on the ‘* Value of Imagination, on Friday 
evening, Oct. 24. Hon. Richard Edwards, state superintendent, 
lectured before the same society on the 3ist. The subj-ct was, 
‘* What Should the Schools do for the State ?”’ 


INDIANA. 

Sapt. J. C. Charlton of the boys’ reform school at Plainfield, re- 
ports the institution in a flourishing condition. 2 

The trustees of Crawfordsville tried mixed schools for white and 
colored pupils, aud abandoned the scheme at the end of one week. 

Butler University started oat this fall with a larger enrollment 
of students on the first day of echool than was secared during the 
entire year of 1889-90. 


KANSAS. 


The Shawnee County Association, presided over by WwW. ¢. 
Ebrhart, listened to a paper upon “ Politics as Concerns the 
Teacher,” by Clarence H. Martin; and another from Elizabeth 
Melntyre, upon ‘ Literature for the Intermediate Grades.”?’ A 
county system of taxation and county uniformity of textbooks were 
recommended. 

Among the county superiotend nts elected are Peairs of Douglas, 
Stephens of Lyon, Pertle of Morris, Jordan of Shawnee, Bruce of 
McPherson, Misa Rhea of Woodson, Nash of Montgomery, Park of 
Clay, Yearoat of Greenwood, Zercher of Miami, Van Ostrand of 
Marion, Parkinson of Ossge, Gebhart of Pratt, Barclay of Elk, 
‘Miss Crumpton of Pawnee, Barber of Allen. The changes in 
echool mavagement do not indicate any dissatisfaction with the 
schoola as now conducted, nor do they signify a purpore to take 
any back ward eteps. 

MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BR1IGG8, Grand Haven. 

Albion College has an attendance of 400 students, the Jargeet by 
far in the history of the institution. 

Prof. J. C. Knowlton bas been chosen dean of the law depart- 
ment of the State University, to succeed Prof. F. Wade Rogerr, 
who reigned his position to accept the presidency of the North- 
western University. The appointment gives great satisfaction to 
the students, 

Benton Harbor Collegiate Institute has just issued a new cata- 
logue, explanatory of ite work. The faculty comprises fifteen in- 
structore, and the school is doing ¢fficient preparatory and normal 
work. 

The recent state electior, which has been such a surprise to all 
parties, has brought into promivent educational positions two mea 
who, though young, have spent all their lives thus far in the school 
work of the state. Mr. Ferris S. Fitch, for nise years superintend- 
ent uf the Pontiac schools, bicomes tupe intendent of public in- 
struction. Mr. Fitch is a graduate of the S ate University, is very 
familiar with the school system of the state, and will make an 
able executive in the state department. Supt. D. A. Hammord of 
Charlotte ischosen a member of the State Board of Education 
This board has charge of the State Normal School, of which Mr. 
Hammond isa graduate, and in the management and development 
of which he will take deep interest. He was for six years suporio- 
tendent of the schéols of ‘Tecumseh, and isserving his third year in 
charge of the echools of Charlotte. All interested in the educational 
affairs of the state bave reason to rejoice that so able men have 
been chosen to these important positions, 

The Schoolmaster’s Club met at Ann Arbor, Nov. 1. A very 
profitable meeting resulted. Among the speakers were J. O. Reed 
of Saginaw. H. N. Chute of Ann Arbor, J. H. Sheffield of Mus- 
kegon, Mrs. Frances S. Mosher of Hillsdale College, Prof. Calvin 
Thonas of the State University, W.S. Perry of Ann Arbor, R 
W. Putnam of Ypsilanti, W. H. Cheever of Lansing, and C, F. 
Adams of Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Geo, E. KNEPPER, Winona. 

Prof. B. G. Campbell, who has been clerk at the government 
building of Winona for some time past, has resigned to accept the 
principalship of the Winona schcols. 

According to the returos compi'ed in the cffice of Superintendent 
Kiehle there were during the year endiog Jane 30, 1890, 280,344 
schola:s attending school in the state. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Minneapolis Tribune. has been 
appoin‘ed to the chair of political economy in Cornell University. 
The question of his accepting is still unsettled. 

A sistant State Superintend-nt Kirk recently delivered an inter- 
esting lecture at North Pacific Junction 

The total number of teachers employed for the past year in this 
state was: Males, 2114; females, 6733 The average monthly 
weges were: Males, $42; females, $31.04), 


Hamline University starts the new year with bright prospects. 
Geo. A. Leslie is principal of the Luverne schools. This is 
enough to say to those who know Mr. Leslie that the schools are in 
good hands. This year shows an eprollment of 350, with 55 in the 
the high schools. Early last spring the echool board concluded 
that good teachers were necessary to good schools. To improve the 
schooler, a resolution was passed and put into practice at once, that 
only teachers holdiog first grade certificates would be employed. 
This brought into the work a pew corps of teachers who, late re- 
ports say, are doing most excellent work. Four hundred dollars 
have recently been appropriated to help along the library fund and 
to improve the apparatus in the laboratory. A general air of edu- 
cational prosperity bas come to Luverne. 
The students at the College of Agriculture were recently ad- 
dressed by Rev. J. H. Chandler. Kev. Mr. Chandler is deservedly 
popular among the students, which accourts for his large audienc: . 
The schools of Mioneapolis report an enrollment of 18,645, St. 
Paul, 14,611. The night schools of St. Paul enroll 1321, the even- 
ing high school, a new departure in this city, 153 pupilr. 


MONTANA. 
State Editor, R. G. YOUNG, Helena- 

The Montana State Teachers’ Association will meet at Helena, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 30 and 3!. The program will be 
announced in the JOURNAL. 

The Corvallis public echools have opened for a nine months’ term, 
with Mra J. M. Jones as principal and M:s. Chaffin as assistant. 

The college at Deer Lodge opened this year with between ninety 
and one hundred students in the different departments, 

A very successful institute was held at Deer Lodge, Oct. 29, 30, 
and 3!. The subjects discussed were as follows: Spelling, Miss 
Josie Lawler; Physiology and Hygiene, L. B. Munchmore; [nter- 
est, G. J. Reek; Essay, Lizzie Thomas; Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
Emma Ware; Composition, E. E. Kinney; Grammar, T. b. Ham- 
mond; Class Drill, C. N. Hoss: Necessity of Education, Kate 
Cantwell ; History, Aona Gillus; Written Examinations, Mra Mary 
McGrath; Opening Exercises, Mary Mallen; Reading, Prof. A. L. 
Stone; Lecture, Rev. James Reid; Recitation, Miss M M. Miller; 
Percentage, J. Shull; Discussion and Class, Drill, C. N. Poot ; Geo,- 
raphy, Mary Wardle; The Teacher, Carrie Marphy; The ‘Teacher 
and his Fellow-Worker, J. L. Singleton; Busy Work, Nellie 
Wardle. The institute closed Friday evening with a ‘* Vemorest 
Medal Contest.’? The schools of this county are prospering under 
the management of Sup’. Margaret Wolfe. 

Dr. A. D. Raleigh lectured before the teachers of Missoula 
county, Thursday evening, Oct. 23. 

State Superintendent Gannon is busy visitiog the county institutes 
and leciuring before teachers. 

Ono Saturday, October 25, the corner stone of the Helena high 
schovul building was laid by the Grand Lodge, A. F. and A. M., 
assisted by the G. A. R. and P.O. S.of A. R. Y. Davis, Esq , de- 
livered an appropriate oration. The pupils of the high school, under 
the leadership of Mra. L. M. Ayr, sang ‘’ Castles in the Air,’’ 
which concluded the exercises. ‘The building, which is of native 
granite, will be ready for the roof in about three weeks. 

The schools of Great Falls and Butte are sadly in need of more 
room and additional teachers. 

OHIO. 

The pupils in the Cleveland echools are just now giving especial 
attention to biography. Some prominent author, statesman, or 
philanthropist is given for the topic, and the scholars read all that 
can be found about him or her, and prepare an essay. The books 
of Mre. Sarah K. Bolton on biography, especially ber F mous 
American Statesmen, American Authors, Men of Science, Girls Who 
Became Famous, etc., though nearly a dizen of each are in the 
public library, are in constant demand and continually out for use. 
A dozen of the last book are in use in the large school for young 
ladies, by Miss Mittleberger. 

W. E. Roberts is elected principal of the West Side Manual 
Training School of Cleveland, at a salary of $1 500,——Emily A. 
Viall, principal of the Detroit School, has resigned, and Miss M. A. 
Peters succeeds her. 

W. H. Boden of Lebanon has gone to Knoxville, Tenn. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Supt. D. M. Brangard will bold a grand iostitate at Lock Haver, 
Dee. 15, 16, 17, and 18, with J. M. Coughlia at the bead of his 
corps of instructors. Mr. Cougblir, Mre. H. E. Monroe, Robert 
Nourse, and Geo. F. Dowling are the evening attractione. 


WANTED FOR HIGH GRADE POSITIONS. | {CUR 


We have been asked to recommend teachers for the following positions, 


now vacant: 


Lady Preceptress for State Normal. Salary, $1000; Lady for Primary,—two in Washington, at $70; 


to $1200. Graduate of Wellesley, Smith, Vas-| one in Minn. 


sar, or some leading college, One who can/|Lady for Kindergarter,— one in Pennsylvania, 

one in Wisconsin. 

Lady teacher of Physical Culture in a State Nor-| Lady for private school in Indiana, to teach Latin, | ————— 
French, etc., to beginners. 

Man for High School in South ; $1000 to $1500. 
Latin, German. 

Two men for High School Assistants in South ; 


teach Reading, Physical Cu ture, etc. 


mal. One who can assist the president in cor- 
respondence and office work. 

Lady teacher of Vocal Music. Must be A No. 1. 
Private school. 

Lady for Principal of a town in Arizona. $80 
per month. 


$1000. Must 


Washington, at $80. 
Lady for High School in Wis., at $50. 
keeping and Mathematics. 


Lady, for Elocution, in College in Texas. 


These are good positions. 


for that term. 
ehange during the year. 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIV 


7O Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Man for Priccipalship in Iowa; $yo. 
Lady for Grammar grade,— one in Minn., at $60; | Man for Principalshipin Missouri; $750. 

one in Wis., at $55; one in Mich,, at $55; one| Man for country school in Arizona, $70. 

in Wis., at $54; one in Utah, at $60; three in| Man for High School Principal in Michigan,— 
Ann Arbor man preferred. 
Book- | Man for Commercial Dept. in a Southern Univer- 
a sity. Good position. 
Lady High School Assistant in Iowa, at $40. Man for President of a small College in Ohio. 

| Must invest some money. 


_ Th Some will not be filled before the term begin- 
ning in January. Other openings will come in during the next six weeks | 
Write at once and send us your testimonials, if you would 


send one bottle of my remedy 
reader of this paper who will 


Sick Headache 
Biliousness 
INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, NERVOUS DEBILITY and CON- 
SUMPTION. To prove this statement I will 
FREE to every 


name and address. A trial costs you nothing. 
Write to-day, stating your disease. Address 


Prof, HART, 84 Warren Street, N. ¥ 


OFFICE OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


Publishing Company, 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Resolution of the Board of Directors 
ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN Publishing Comp’y, 


PASSED OCT. 21, 1890 


send me their 


Must be strong in discipline. S 


Whereas, It is our desire to increase the circulation 
of our Weekly News Magazine among the classes 
to whom we cater; and 

Whereas, Many of our patrons have requested us to 


be Al. 


THERE IS 
ALWAYS 


E ASSOCIATION, 


| “ 


Boston Normal School of 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 


Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 
The system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee. 


Cymnastics. 
Address, for circulars and terms, the School, at 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, AppLeton St., Boston, 


ort 


Gymnastics, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., 


- 
/ 


| 
| {5 VOLUMES NOW READY, 


FoR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 


—— 


arrange our subscription list so that the commis 
sion usually allowed Subscription Agents may di- 
rectly benefit local charities; it is 

Resolved, That we donate the sum of $1060 in cash to 
the Church of any denomination in each and every 
State acting as our Subscription Agent, that may 
send us the largest number of subscribers Ti is 
donation is made to the successful competitor for 
the purpose of paying «ff debts on their Church, 
for purchasing new altar furniture, for Sanday 
School and other parish purposes 

Provided, 1st, All subscriptions to 7he Jilustrated 
American be for one year, paid for in advance, aud 
handed in between Nov. 1, 1890, and Jan. 3!, 181. 
2d. There must be at least ten competing Churches 
in each State; and should there not be at least ten 
competing Churches in a State, the money paid in 
for subscriptions by residents of that State will be re- 
turned to the parties so payingit And it is further 

Resolved, That a special clerk be detailed to keep the 
records of subscriptions as they arrive, and that 
the standing of each Church and Parish be pub- 
lished in our columns every week. 2d. That all 
monies so received be deposited in the Chemical 
National Bank, New York City. 3d. Payment of 
the $1000 to be made to any designated partv as 
soon after Jan, 31st as the count can be made, which 
will not be later than Feb. 10. 4th. All places of 
15,000 inhabitants or over, on the basis of the cen- 
sus of 1880, are excluded from the competition. 
Sample copies will be sent free to any parties on 

application, and all questions pertaining to the above 

offer cheerfully answered. 

By order of the Board: 
MAURICE M. MINTON, Secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Sentinel of Keene is out in a bitter attack 
upon the free textbook law. 

It is expected that a summer school including 
English literature, geology, botany, and other 
branches of learning will be held by college pro- 
fessors at Colebrook next season. 

B. W. Kilborn of Littleton has presented to the 
village school district in that town, a powerful 
microscope and accessories, costing $200. 

VERMONT. 

Goddard Seminary at Barre proposes to have a 
gymnasium ere long. 

Principal Conant of the Randolph Normal 
School proposes the plan of raising the number of 
free scholarships allowed each school to two, and 
putting the age at sixteen instead of fifteen, as at 
present. There is much to commend in this and 
much to condemn, but on the whole it is one of 
the best solutions so far found. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Superintendent Connell of Fall River has re- 
ceived about fifteen applications for the position of 


principal of the B. M. C. Durfee High School.| H 


The applications come from four different states, 
and the ages of the applicants range from 29 to 
51 years. Several are college graduates, one a 
graduate of Brown, and one is principal of a New 
York seminary. 

It is probable that much discussion will be 
brought out at the Worcester meeting, on Friday 
morning, by the papers of Pres. C. W. Eliot of 
Harvard, and Sapt. E. P. Seaver of Boston, on 
‘* The Actual Work Accomplished in an Average 
Massachusetts School.’’ 

State Secretary Dickinson is to conduct a class 
in psychology composed of Brockton teachers, on 
Tuesday afternoons during the winter. 

Miss Alice Elizabeth Rich, a graduate of Boston 
University and Smith College, has been appointed 
to conduct the claves previously taught by Dr. 
Lambert, in the Fall River High School. The 
studies are literature and rhetoric, in the senior 
and college classes. 

Mies Hannah D. Morey, teacher of French in 
the B. M C. Darfee High School at Fall River 
since 1877, has been offered the position of in- 
structor in domestic science in Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and will, it is understood, accept. 

Leominster.—The teaching force in the high 
school has been increased from three to five, by the 
election of Mr. Preston Smith and Miss Susie E. 
Sanborn as assistant teachers. Mr. Smith is a 
graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School, and 
Miss Sanborn of the Boston University. Miss 
Annie J. Ksnefick has been promoted to assistant's 
place in the high school, and Miss A. P. Churchill 
has resigned to teach drawing in all the schools, 
Miss Mary A. Freeman of Westminster and Mrs. 
Jessie L Shepard of the same town are teaching 
at the Pierce School, North Leominster. Miss 
Jennie E. Kellelea was transferred lately to the 
Pierce School, and her place at the Morse School 


| was filled by Miss Clark of V y 


CONNECTICUT. 


The state board held an Institute at Winsted, Nov. 
14. The instructors were : D.S.Sanford of Stamford, 
on geography and history; Miss Alice E. Reynolds 
of New Britain, on grammar; George H. Tracy of 
Bristol, on botany; C. F. Carroll of New Britain, 
on arithmetic ; Miss Edith W. Todd of Williman. 
tic, on reading; and Dr. Jay W. Seaver of New 

aven, on health. Ia the evening A. B. Morrill 
of Willimantic lectured on *‘ Common Sense in 
Edueation,’’ and State Secretary Charles D. Hine, 
vp ‘* What Constitutes a Good School.” 

An institate will be held at New Milford, Dec. 
7, under the auspices of the state board. 


HovuGuton, MIFFLIN & Company, Boston 
and New York, announce a holiday edition of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne's Our Old Home, illustrated 
with an etched portrait and thirty exquisite pho- 
togravures of historic localities, buildings, ete. 
Beautifully bound in silk, from designs by Mre. 
eory Whitman. lo two volumes, 16mo, gilt 
top, $4 00; half calf, $7.00; polished calf, $9.00. 
They also have ready The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
& poem of the search for the Holy Grail; by Jas. 
Rassell Lowell. Ina compact 16mo form, with a 
number of illustrations which reflect the senti- 
ment of the verse itself. The eight pictures are 
reproduced with the utmost delicacy and finish, in 
photogravures of various tints. A portrait of Mr. 
Lowell, taken at about the time that he wrote the 
poem, appears as a frontispiece. It was painted 
by Page. The book is very carefully printed, 
great attention having been paid to the proportions 
of the page and to its typographical arrangement. 
It is somewhat like the volames in the White and 
Gold Series which have justly gained praise for the 
artistic style in which they are published. Its 
price is $1.50. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr, LORENZO WAITE, Pittsfield, Mass , says: 
** From its use for a period of about eight weeks, to 
the exclusion of all other remedies, I attribute the 
restoration to health of a patient who was emaciated 
to the lust degree, in'consequence of nervous prostra- 
tion and dyspepsia, This patient's stomach was in 
such an irritable condition that he could not bear 
either liquid or solid food. An accomplished phy- 
sician of many years’ experience, whom I called in 
consultation, pronounced his case an incurable one. 
At this stage I decided to use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, which resulted as above mentioned.”’ 


— It is said the office should seek the man, but 
if a man seeks to furnish his office with good 
reliable pens, he should get an assortment of 


Esterbrook’s. 


MANUAL TRAINING —“A Help to the Cause of Rational, Wholesome Education.” 
A NEw VOLUME IN Zhe Contemporary Science Series. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. 


By Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, of Washinglon University, St. Louis, Mo. 
12mo. Illustrated. 61.25. 
The growing interest in this subject and its rapid development into ‘‘a burning question for educators” 
indicate that you will want the most important authoritative discusston of it lately published. 
Prof. Woodward deals with the educational bearings of manual work. The book, therefore, must do 
its service for the young chiefly through you, their teacher and guide. 
Prof. E P. Seaver’s Plan for a Manual Training High School in Boston is given in an Appendix. 


Till January, 1291, we will supply ‘“ Manual Training’”’ to School Officers and Teachers for 


$1.00, post-paid. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


sending your name and address to Prof. J. A 
Catarrh 


if you desire a speedy and permanent cure. 
eow 


Catarrh 
ONE CENT! 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the means 

of a certain cure before it is too late. This = can age | do at an expense of one cent for a postal card, by 

.awrence, Ne 

mail,a py of the original recipe for prepariog the best and surest remedy ever discovered for the cure of 
nall its varioug stages. Over one million cases of this dreadful, disguetiug, and oftentimes fatal dis- 

eave have been cured permanently during the last five years by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this 

FREE recipe Its timely use may save you from the death toils of Consumption. DO NUT DELAY longer, 


Cured, 


w York, who will send you FREE, by return 


Address 
Prof. J. A. LAWREN OE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


ta Send for Prospectus. 


The Posse Gymnasium, 


HARCOURT BUILDING, IRVINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


MODELLED AFTER THE RoyAL GymNastTic CENTRAL INSTITUTE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 
Normal Course of One or Two Years. 
Post-graduate Course of Medical Gymnastics. 

Director: — BARON NILES POSSE, M.G, 


Late Assistant in the R. G.C.I., Stockholm 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Old Coquette—‘‘ Ten years of my life would 
I willingly give if I could only make myself 
twenty years younger! '’—Fliegende Bld'ter. 

THE BREATH of a chronic catarrh patient is 
often so offensive that he becomes an object of 
disgust. After @ time ulceration sets in, the 
spongy bones are attacked and frequently entirely 
destroyed. A constant source of discomfort is the 
drippiog of the purulent secretions into the throat, 
sometimes producing inveterate bronchitie, which 
in its turn has been the exciting cause of pulmon- 
ary disease. The brilliant results which have 
attended its use for years past properly designate 
Ely’s Cream Balm as by far the best and only 
cure. 


— First Young Lady (examining directory in 
drug story): ‘‘I cannot find the name in this 
directory, Ethel.’’ 

Second Young Lady: ‘“ Nu? What shall we do.”’ 

F. Y. L.: ‘* Let us go to another drug store 
and examine their directory.”’ 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
ave Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Yotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Passionate Genevieve.— ‘‘ If you should ever 
leave me, I'm sure I should go mad.’’ 

Practical Gas.— *‘ Very likely. ‘Out of sight, 
out of mind,’ they say.’’ —Binghamton Repubiican. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable pomeey for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical curé for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 

free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and i Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, . A. NOYES, 820 Powers 
Rlock, Rochester, N. ¥. eow 


—‘‘ Jones the coal merchant has sold out and 
gone to sea.’ ‘Is it possible? How he will 
cheat when he weighs the anchor! ’’— Puck. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


We will send the first five packages for $3 25, post-paid, and of the complete sets for $5.40, postpaid. 
No. 1.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Praug & Co.’s and other fine Christmas, 
Cards, together with a handsome Magic folding Card, and a Calendar for 1891. 
No. 2.—For 50 Cents, aud 4 Ceats for Postage, 10 large and floer Cards from the above pub 


lishers, together with a shaped monotiat booklet. 


* You know that I love zou. 


and love you right hard, 
Or why should I trouble 
to send you this card ?” 


give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon St., Boston. 


No. 3.—Fer $1.00, and 6 Cents for Posinge. x. choice selection of 25 Beautiful Cards, of L. 
r to.’ handsome souvenir booklet. 

Neo $1.00 Conte for Poxtage. A selection of 10 of our largest and finest 

. together with a Santa Claus Letter, illustrated by Mary C. Hopkins, Assistant Editor of St. -~ ~ 

No. 5. — For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuch’s, Ward’s, and other 


No. bg yy and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas Booklets, including one shaped 


No 21.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 haudsome Booklets, including one 
‘new let; retail price, 25 cts. aud 50 c's eac 
No shaped T. 50 Cents. 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or 
No. 9 SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward's, 
POSTAUN 25, 50, 75 Cents, and 
STA", NOTES RECKIVED. Novelties, at 15, 25, ’ } ’ 
for or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes 


es as specified. 
50 Marcas Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, 
FOR TEACHERS. $1.00, aud 8 cents for Postage. Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 by ed 
Postage. A very choice selection, $3.00, and 20 cents for Postage. And for 50 cents an 


Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
rey BEACON BILL LINEN. For Fashionable Uses is the best Paper made. 


sap MH! WEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 
Us. ROND. Toughest Paper meade. ts very 
s CARTER’s TYPE-WRITING PAPERS.” Best and cheapest ia 
the market.” 


uarantee our prices lowest in America, Sample sheets of paper and envelopes from 10 cemts a 


PAPER BY THE POUND. beads and upward, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of £5 cemts. These 


papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 
to nearest railroad station. Club your 


‘ we will prepay freight charges 
SPEC OFFER. cabs of this. Agents and Dealers should correspond with us. 


For $1.75 we send a copper plate, Gusts sngreves. with 50 cards. Estimates furnished for Wed- 


lication. 

day Invitations, Street Dies, Crests. and stampin Samples free on ap 

ENGRAVED VISITING i CARDS, nhs Pin od only the best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illaminated, 


ts, 75 ts, $1.00 to $2.00 each, sure 


fer 35 cents, 50 


Independent, 
Enterprising, 
Interesting, 


‘The 
Springfield 
Republican. 


A first-class, wide-awake, readable 
newspaper published Daily, Sunday, 
and Weekly. 


This journal was established in 1824, and 
during all its history it has been the consist- 
ent and conscientious advocate of the peo- 
ple’s causes. It is alert, enterprising, and 
liberal in gathering-the news of the day, and 
intelligent, discriminating, and skillful in pre- 
paring it for publication, while its editorial 
comments and discussions are candid, able, 
and wholly independent. It publishes, more- 
over, a vast amount of valuable and interest- 
ing reading matter touching the varoius pha- 
ses of human affairs, apart from the regular 
chronicle of current happenings. Itis the spe- 
cial advocate and representative of New En 
land ideas and interests, and its first office is 
the record of New England events. 

The Daily and Sunday Republican are 
quarto sheets of 56 columns, which are fre- 
quently accompanied by supplemental pages 
as occasion demands. The subscription rates 
of the Daily are $8 00 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 
cents a month, 3 cents acopy; of the Sunday 
edition, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents 


a copy. 


THE WEEKLY 
REPUBLICAN 


Is a 12-Page Newspaper 
containing 84 columns. 


It offers the most comprehensive and careful 
review of current news, united with a singularly 
rich and varied collection of miscelianeous read- 
ing, embracing correspondence, stories, a special 
department for women, another for children, and 
one for farmers, thoughtful and suggestive edito- 
rials, lierary discussions and reviews, original 
and selected poetry, religious readings, includ- 
ing a weekly sermon, special articles on live 
subjects, dramatic and sporting note and com- 
ment, etc, etc. It is emphatically a journal for 
the family circle, and is commended by many 
of its old subscribers as 


The Best Newspaper 


in the United States. The subscription rate 


is only 
A YEAR, 
or 10 cents a month for 
shorter periods. 
New subscribers to The Weekly Repub- 
lican for 1891 wil. receive the paper free for the 


balance of 1890. 
Send for free sample copies. 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
November 1, 1890. 


OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG, PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Masa. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXII—No, 20. 


GYMNASTICS, 


Tue Possk GymMNASIUM.— Baron N. Posse, 
M. G.. director, has one of the finest gymnasiams 
in America (fioor area 5200 eq. feet) and is fitted 
up with all the Swedish apparatus and also with 
dumb-bells, Iodian clubs, chest-weights, ete 
The attendance this year is very large, 26 normal 
pupils, 11 students of medical gymnastics, and 
about 350 pupils in practice classes. 

The fact that Baron Posse is a specialist has 
brought many invalids to the gymnasium to be 


: 
| calling the attention of the public to this firm's 


advertisement. The firm shows its reliability in 
the fact that it is williag to let anybody have its 
goods on 30 days trial. The following is taken 
from the New York Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
dated Sept. 27, 1890. 

COMPLETE CONFIDENCE. 

If a business house is willing to send out its goods 
to any part of the country and ask for no pay, unless 
the goods after thirty days’ examination aie found 
to be as represented. they show their confidence to 
satisfy the public. We would advise our readers to 
carefully read the advertisement of J. D. Larkin & 
Co., Buffalo, N. ¥., which appears on the last cover 


treated by medical gymnastics, so that there is now | “We print a few of the many letters of appreciation 


quite a clinic where the medico-gymnastic students 
have the opportunity of making observations. 
Those wishing to study gymnastics in any of its 
forms will fiad no better iastruction in this coun- 
try; the Posse Gymnasium is modelled after the 
Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, of which the 
Baron is a graduate, and which is considered “ the 
finest school of its kind in the world,’’ as it is the 
only one in Sweder. It is significant that Swedish 
gymnasts and athletes who reside in Massachusetts 
all congregate at the Posse Gymnasium. The 
normal course includes anatomy, physiology, 
kinesiology, the theory of gymnastics, voice train- 
ing, fencing, and a few branches of minor im- 
portance. 


An Honest Crrer. In another column will 
be found the advertisement of the great firm of 
J. D. Larkin & Company of Boffalo. This firm 
is quoted in the Commercial Agencies as being 
worth $100,000. They have been in business a 
great many years, and their Sweet Home Soap, 


Messrs. J. D. Larkin & Co. receive from parties 
who have ordered their goods. These letters need 
no further comment from us. 

New YORK, June 28, 1890. 
Messrs Larkin & Co.: 

Your package received in good order, and I am 
pleased to state that your advertisement was not at 
all overdrawa, as everything was as you represented. 
How you do it I do not know, but the facts prove for 
themselves. Yours truly, H. 8. STEELE. 

51 E. 83d street. 

CLYMER, Chautauqua Co, N.Y, April, 12, 1890. 
J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Sirs:—We are not at all disappointed in the box of 
soap you sent us some time ago. The children had 
a good time in unpacking the different articles. En- 
closed find $6.00 in payment for the order. Please 
send receipt. Respectfully yours, 

Rev. Jonn HOFFMAN. 
HARTFORD. CONN., June 2, 1890. 
J.D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N.Y 


think Iam giving you no soft soap when I tell you 
that your hard soap is good, and to see the ebildren 
unload the trinkets, some of them useful as well as 
instructive, would pay any father for the outlay of 
money. Yours truly, Cc. W. B. EDWARDS. 


Remember in writing to this firm, to state that 


and Toilet Articles are well known throughout 
the United States. Much pleasure is taken in 


you saw either this notice or their advertisement 
in this paper. 


! 


THR MAGAZINES. 


— The November number of The North Ameri-| 
can Review opens with a review of the 
the first session of the Fifty-first Comgrese. The 
writers for the Republican side are Mr. McKinley 


poet’ gives his opinion of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Emerson, Bryact, Browning, and others. A com 
prehensive account of ‘* The London Police,” its 
numbers, orgenization, work, etc., is furnished by 


work of James Munro, C. B., late Commissioner of Police 


for that metropolis. In the Notes and Comments 
Oscar Fay Adams writes of ‘‘ The Rathless Sex”’ . 
Edward Stanwood of “The Clamor for ‘ More 


of Ohio, suthor of the Tariff Bull; Mr. Lodge of | Money’; Dr. Felix L. Oswald of “A Fatal 
Massachusetts, author of the Lodge Election Bill; Synonym’’; Dr. Cyrus Edson of ‘ Premonitions 
and Mr. Dalzell of Pennsylvania. ‘The Democratic nq Warniogs’’ ; and John H. Hopkins of *‘ The 


side is presented by Mr. Fitch of New York, 


Mr.| Army of Mercenaries.’”’ 


Price, $5.00 a year; 


McAdoo of New Jersey, and Mr. Clements of ' single copies, 50 cents, 3 East 14th street, New 


Georgia. A striking article is on ‘* Scottish Poli- 
ties,’’ by the Marquis of Lorne. Gail Hamilton's 
acevunt of the Jife of women in the proudest ages 
of paganism is continued, the author giving a 
graphic picture of ‘‘The Ladies of the Last 
Cwsare.”’ Ex United States Senator Warner 
Miller enters a plea in behalf of ‘‘ Business Men 
in Politice.’ Mr. George P. A. Healy, the dis- 
tinguished artist, supplements his “Crowns and 
Coronets”’ in the previous number with farther 
‘Reminiscences of a Portrait-Painter.”’ This 
chapter is devoted to his experiences in America, 
and contains much interesting matter about An- 
drew Jackson, Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, 
and Daniel Webster. Mr. Healy also telle how he 
came to paint his famous “ Webster Replying to 
Hayne,” now in Faneail Hall, and says that 


Gentlemen.—Please find enclosed check to pay. I 


‘each head on that vast canvas is a portrait.’’ 
Robert Smalls discusses from personal experience 
** Election Methods in the South.” A. W. Shaffer, 
Chief Federal Supervisor of Elections in North 
Carolina, whose article ‘‘A Scuthern Republican 
on the Lodge Bill’’ is of epecial interest as setting 
forth serious objections to the bill entertained by 


Southern Republicane. A characteristic contribu- 
tion from Walt Whitman appears under the 
heading “‘Old Poets.”’ In it the ‘‘ good gray 


York City. 


— The table of contents of Outing for November 
presents its customary good things for every lover 
of all-out-doors. There can be no more encourag- 
ing sign of the growing fondness of Americans for 
healthful sports than the remarkable success of 
this magazine. In this number Dr. Edward 
Hitcheock, Jr. of Cornell concludes his excellent 
article on *‘ Wrestling’’ ; Captain King continues 
his story of campaigning in the New Mexican 
region; and ‘A Canoe Trip down the Chippewa”’ 
comes to an end. Walter Camp, the great Amer. 
jean authority on football, to whom Yale largely 
owes her remarkable success in this sport, con- 
tributes a few ‘‘ Football Studies for Captain 
and Coach,’’ which are in many respects the 
best remarks on this subject that have appeared 
on this side of the water. ‘* Athletics at 
Williams’’ gives an excellent view of sports at 
this college. A full-page illustration is given of 
‘* The Champion of the Salmon Season,’’ a catch 
of Dr. W. H. Drommond of Montreal, weighing 
fifty pounds, eight ounces. This is within three 
pounds and a half of being the largest salmon 
ever caught in this country. The story of “‘ My 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Thoreau’s Thoughts. . ° ° 
Over the Teacups. . 
Essays in Philosophy. . 

After the Ball, and other Poems. 

The World's Desire. 

The Question of Ships. ° ° 
Orders of Worship for the Sunday School. 
Cudjo’s Cave. ‘ ° 
The Genesis of Nature. e 

Our Great Actors. ‘ ‘ 

The Pine Tree Coast. 

Dreams of the Sea. ° r 

Outings at Odd Times ’ 

History of England. Vol. VIII. 

Poetical Works. . ‘ ° ° 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
Maps aud Map Drawing. . 
Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator. 


Awthor. Publisher. Price. 
Blake Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 
Holmes sad 150 
Knight 1 25 
Perry 1 25 
Haggard Harper & Bros, New York 35 
Codman G P Putuam’s Son’s, New York 25 
Fletcher bed ad 1 50 
Curtis Cong 8 8 and Pub Soc, Boston 45 
Trowbridge Lee & Shepard ” 50 
Musick John B Alden, New York 
Abbé Estes & Lauriat, Boston 5 00 
Drake 3 00 
Walker sie 2 50 
Abbott D Appleton & Co, New York 
Lecky id 2 75 
Adams D Lothrop Co, Boston 6 00 
Arnold Macmillan & Co, New York 1 75 
Selby “ 1 00 
3 76 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


As the Holiday Season approaches, the readers 
of THE JOURNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER} 
will welcome the annual announcement of H. H. | 
CARTER & Co , 3 Beacon street, Boston, of Christ- 
mas Cards by Mail. Read the striking advertise- 
ment on another page carefully, especially the 
offer made ‘‘to teachers only.’’ In answer to 
questions sent us in regard to Christmas novelties 
Mr. Carter authorizes us to say that he can supply 
at least a hundred different kinds at the lowest 
prices. His novelties this year will be furnished 
at prices ranging from 15 cents to $1.00, selected 
with care for different tastes and ages, as specified 


in the order. Teachers desiring to give their 
pupils a token of esteem, and at the same time 
recognize the custom of the holiday season, 
should order at once one or more of these pack- 
ages, as we feel sure that after they have exam- 
ined them they will desire to duplicate their first 
ordere. 

The card and booklet packages sent out by Mr. 
Carter in past seasons have reached to millions, 
and we have yet to hear anything bat praise of 
the contents of the packages and surprise as to 
their cheapness, when the beauty and excellence 
of the cards, booklets, and calendars are consid- 
ered, of which they are made up. An examina- 
tion of the ten numbers prepared for 1890-91 con- 
vince us that the offers of this season are equal to 
any ever offered before. Mr. Carter has also 
paper by the pound and envelopes of all sizes and 
finish for fashionable correspondence, in handsome 
boxes, plain or illuminated, at prices sure to give 
satisfaction. Address H. H. Carter & Co., 3 
Beacon street, Boston, Mase. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & Co., 83 Lincoln St., 
Boston, publishers of *‘Game of Politics’’ ffar 
$100 in prizes to be competed for on the following 
conditions : 

A first prize of $50 will be paid to any person 
who sends in the coupon filled out with his or her 
name and Post Office address, and a paper show- 
ing the largest number of groupings or combina- 
tions of the electoral votes of the several states 
(as given in the center of the board) each of which 
combinations being added together will make the 
exact total of votes (208) necessary for the choice 
of a President. 

A second prize of $30 will be paid to the person 
sending in the second largest number of such 
groupings or combinations. 

A third prize of $20 will be paid to the person 
sending in the third largest number of such group- 
ings or combinations. 

All a must be sent in on or before 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


unless coupon is sent with it, duly filled in with 
the name and address of the sender. 

The prizes will be awarded and paid Feb. 1, 
1891, or as soon thereafter as it is possible to 
fairly and fally compare the competitors’ papers. 

Address for circulars and all competitive papers, 
Horace Partridge & Co., publishers ‘‘ Game of 
Polities,’’ 83 Lincoln St., Boston. 


THE Derpy AND KILMER Desk Co., 93 
Causeway street, Boston, have just issued their 
thirteenth illustrated catalogue and price list of 
the famous Derby Roll-top Desks, and other fur- 
niture specialties for business and professional 
men and for home use. Their desks and library 
tables are made of first-class material, and they 
are built with special reference to strength and 
durability by experienced workmen. The cata- 
logue shows plainly ‘he style and price of many 
varieties of desks. Send as above for it. For the 
coming holiday presents nothing could be better 
than a roll-top deek for the office or library. 


Don’T fail to get the illustrated catalogue of 
Tuomas NELSON & Sons’ publications com- 
prising the genuine Oxford Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer Books, Hymnals, etc., and also a large 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 


JOSEP G i LOTT'S 332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


‘Rocky Mountain Ores = Minerals. 


TI have afew choice specimens which I would like 
to exchange with other teachers, for fossils, ores, 
and minerals from other parts of the country. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address 

Box 485, CENTRAL City, COL. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools. 
For further information 


ress 

A. M, LUMBARD, 
26 seventh 8t., 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Teachers can double 


their incomes by start- 
Teac 


Classes. 


Incomes. 


For full particulars 
address the 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO. 
BOSTON, MASS, 


2 32 

ae 
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FOR SALE BY 

Norton Door Check & Spring Co. . 


SEARS BLDG., BOSTON, MA 
AGENTS WANTED. 


MEMORY. 


G. Leland, in by Chas. 
I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 

. Kar Memory and Eye Memory. 
IV. The Study of 
V. Memory and Thought. 

VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an add 
on receipt of ten cents. rees on the system mailed 


Drawing Tables 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact’d by 
R. E. KIDDER, 
86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
ty Send for circular. 


$ FIRST, Cash, $200 
SECOND,Cash, 100 
7 | 0 0 5, Each $10 Cash, 50 
20, Each $5 Cash, 100 

IN And 250 Pound Boxes 
PRIZES GUNTHER’S 250 
Total Prizes, $700 


Will be given to those forming the po add 


Prom. TADELLA ALLOYED ZINK PEN 


Latest Invention in Writing Pens. 


No words count not defined in Webster's or Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. U:e each letter no oftener in one word 
than it occurs in **TADELLA ALLOYED ZINK PEN.” Ar 
range words alphabetically and at end of list write 
yourname, P. ©. a idress and number of words in list. 
Vords must be wr.tt n in ink witha Tadella Pen and 
the Pen used must be enclosed with the list. (We give 
these prizes to induce ycu to try the pens.) A Tadella 
Pen may be bought of YOUR STATIONER fora penny or we 
will send sample doz., to suit all hands,and full informa 
tion regarding method of awarding prizes, for 10 cents. 
CASH PRIZES will be paid through the NATIONAL 

SHOE AND LEATHER Bank, New York. 
Answers must be received BEFORE MARCH 15TH, and 
the committee will award prizes within twenty days 
For further information address (with two-cent stamp 


ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY CO,"uins.- 


THIS OUT! IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
tactory Bells for Schools, Churches, Ac. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

Behools, Five FULLY 
ANTED, Catal Free. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y.- 
SCOLLEGE 
ACADEMY 
and CHURCH B ELLS. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 
anal O., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer”’ 
urch ‘hool and Fire Alarm Bells. 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials. 


P. DOWNS, Publisher, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


Meationthisp aper. [eow) 


variety of Juvenile, Miscellaneous, and Standard 
works before you decide upon your Christmas and 
and New Years orders for gift books. The ad- 


dress of Thomas Nelson & Sons is 33 East 17th 


Jan, 30, 1891. 


© manuscript will be considered | street, Union Square, New York. 
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Nov. 20, 1890. 


JOURNAL OF 


KDUCATION. 


First Salmon in Norway”’ is interestingly told 
Mrs. E. Kennedy. Other ariicles 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club,” Photographing 
luteriors,’’ ** Turtling in Florida,’’ ** Sniping on 
Leng Island,” and The Hidden Law, a Cycling 
Stor:.’’ Among the contributors promised for 
the near future are John Habberton, Edgar Faw- 
cett ard The Great Unk nown.”’ 


— The Eclectic magazine of foreign literature 
for November is one of unusual variety of interest- 
ing matier. The leading article by J. Stephen 
Jeans discusses the relations of ‘‘ American Rail- 
ways and British Farmers.”’ It is of special in- 
terest to Americane. Mr. W. R. Lawson gives a 
very clear exposition of the Jate imbroglio in the 
Argentine Republic. Mr. Goldwin Smith attacks 
the new American tariff from the Free Trade side, 
and presents the argument with force. ‘* Possi- 
bilities of Naval Warfare,’ by H. Arthur Ken- 
nedy; and ‘* Hypnotism in Relation to Crime and 
the Medical Feculty,’’ are papers which all think- 
ing persons will find it desirable to read. In the 
latter article the author discusses a question full 
of the most important possibilities. The lighter 
articles are racy and fresh, ‘‘ An Episode in the 
Land League Movement”’ is a tragic story of Irish 
politics; and ‘‘A Worldly Woman’”’ is the first 
part of acharming story by Vernon Le, to be 
completed in the next number, E. R. Pelton, 25 
Bond street, New York. Terms, $5 00 per year; 
single numbers, 45 cente. 


— The Treasury for Pastor and People for 
November is a superior number in many reepects. 
Its matter is fresh, varied, and always abreast the 
times. This number has asa frontispiece the por- 
trait of the Rev. B. D. Sinclair, pastor of the 
‘*Old South ’’ Church, Newburyport, Mass., in 
which G. Whitefield preached and in which his 
remains are interred. A fine cut of the church is 
also given. The sermon by the present tor 
and the sketch of his life are interesting. There 
is a Christmas Sermon by Dr. W. R. Huntington, 
and a similar one for New Year by Dr. A. H. 
Moment. The departments are at their best, 
which means mach by way of help to Christian 
workers. New York: E. B. Treat. Yearly, $2.50. 


— The Homiletic Review for November opens 
with an able and excellent article entitled ‘‘A 
Scientifie Study of Christianity,’’ by Dr. McLane 
of New Haven. ‘‘Shall We Give up Doctrinal 


Teaching and Preaching’’ is a vigorous discuesion 
on the negative side by Pree. D S. Gregory. The 
** Thankegiving ’’ sermon on ‘‘ The Hand of God 
in American History,’’ by Professor Hoyt of 
Hamilton College, is able and active. The ser- 
mone, of which there are no less than ten, are 
above the aversge merit. The number is strong 
and stimulating in an eminent degree. New 


York: Fank & Wagnalls. $3.00 4 year. 


— The Nationalist for November has articles on 
‘The Birth of Freedom,’’ by H. B Salisbury ; 
‘‘ Health and Nationalism,’’ by Charles E. Water- 
man; ‘' Minority Representation,’’ by Thomas C. 
Brophy; ‘‘ Wealth the Product of Society,’’ by 
Walter Vrooman; ‘‘ Ruskin as a Nationalist,’’ by 
H. Talbot; ‘‘ Individualism vs. Socialism,’’ by 
Capt. E. S. Huntington; and ‘‘ Songs of Brother- 
hood’’ (7 and 8), by Allan Eastman Cross. This 
monthly is devoted to the nationalism of industry, 
and the promotion of the brotherhood of humanity. 
Price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 20 cents. 
Boston: The Nationalist Educational Association. 


—Tie Illustrated American improves from week 
to week, and deserves the patronage of all classes 
who are willing to promote the best style of inde- 
pendent journalism in our country. Its editorials 
are brief, but pungent and fearless, Its illustrated 
articles are upon topics of general interest and 
combined with the superb pictures afford instruct- 
ive chapters for all classes of readers. The I//us- 
trated American is published weekly, at $10 a 
year. The publishers are now making some spec- 
ial offers which will largely broaden its usefulness. 
Send to publishers of Illustrated American, New 
York City, for special rates. 


—The December Century will contain fonr 
complete storier, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Richard Harding Davis, and 
Maurice Thompson. Three of them are illus- 
trated, Besides these, there will be the first 
chapters of a novelette by James Lane Allen, 
‘Sister Dolorosa,’’ the scene of which is laid in a 
Kentucky convent ; and the second installment of 
**Colonel Carter of Cartersville,’ by F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, introducing the anthor’s celebrated 
** One-legged Goose Story.’’ 


— The Queries Magazine for November is one of 
ite most entertaining issues. The leading article 
“Karly Caricaturists,’’ well repays reading. 
‘Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz’’ forms the subject 
of a biographical sketch accompanied by a por- 
trait. Extended space is given to a discussion of 
the authorship of “ Beautiful Snow,’’ which has 
been contested for many years. ‘‘ News and 
Notes,’’ ‘‘ Reviews,’’ and the Question Depart- 
ment are among the most valuavle features of 
this ably-conducted magazine. 


PISC 5 LURE FOR _,; 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. fe 

. Taste Use 
Best Cough Syrup, 


CONSUMPTION 


Publishers. 


> 


Agency for tht Publicatio 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & ree! Molt & Co. 


Co, New Y : 
Sauveur ; & Co., London ; Dr. L. 


the Foreign and Ancient I 
apguage 
SCHOENHIOF 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 


t 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS |! 


“ Athalie.” by RAOINE, Each 
graphical notices of the poets. ,o~ 81 50. 
Fd Antonyimes de la Langue Francaise. 
A novel and practical book for students. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
Publishers ahd Importers Books 
° 
851 & 853 6th Ave, New York. 


Graphic Sor¥ 


READING LEAFLETS 


HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. ac, 
A. LOVELL 4 CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley St.. Boston, 
NEw York. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


WEDDING BELLS 


oston Foreign Book Store. PLACES 
Ric : make the difference in his own expec 

h stock of Imported and American Books in | ought at first to be willing te tabe need deal le 

who have just gracuated 

determined to maintain o 

fail,—fail utterly. 


both, and have to choore one or the cther 


Fo often specify that the applicant must have had successful experience, that teachers sometimes ask 
us whether an untried teacher has any chance at all. Of course he has, else where would experience 
D. Berlitz & fome from? If the water was closed to those who had not learned to swim, experts would be rare. We always 


places enough for inexperienced teachers,—places that do not pay for experience or expect it The trouble is 
hat the beginner is often unwilling to FOR tations as to salary that experience ought te count for. A man or 


8 always an element of risk. 


hey cannot afford to pay for an accredited echolar with experience. So make up your min 
to get as.much salary as A, or B, who have been teachin 
se. Tastefully printed. careful! years. be important matter for you is not to get a certain amount the first year, but to teach 

annotated Now ready. “ L’Avacee by arty 80 well that you will get more the second. H TEACHER 


homme,” by Gentil: THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


mportant to get into the right kind of a school than it is 


& woman ought not toget as much the firet year as the second, and 
#6 than those who have been tried and found successful. For there 
It takes quite a combination of good qualities to make a first class teacher, and you 
from Amheret or Wellesley or Framingham, may be ever ro good a scholag and ever :d 
rder, and 'nterest your pupils, and yet N] 1ED 
Gocd men aud women have done it, and do it expect the school board to take this 
144 Tremont Street, Boston risk fornothing. It is all on a business basis. Scholarship counts, experieace counts, Some places cannot pay for 
a If they take an accredited scholar without bmw phew y it is because 
t 


every year. So you have no right to 


hat at first it is mote 


Come to us, and we may be able to give you the start. 


Established in 1884. 


Teachers | Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


rie \Teachers Not Located 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 


Or seeking preferment, are invited 
to correspond with 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Illinois. 


TEACHERS 


WANTED. 


E WANT several first class Giammar School Masters for New England; sa'aries, $1000, $1200, $1500, 
$1800, $2000. Also women for lower grade work, at good salaries. Write at once for particulars. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul, 


Should peal forth merrily when the bride and groom 
oawe vend and re-read Dr. Talmage’s beautiful book 
e 
THE MABRIAGE RING,” 

comprising 15 choice sermons, covering a wide mat- 
rimonial fleld. A valuable gift book. 

12mo, cloth. Beautifully bound. Price, $1.00, post 
age free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18and Astor Piece, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broseway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 
omson’s New t Alge e 
Keetel’s French Cousens. 
ee ellegg’s Lessons in Englisk. 
Kellogg’s Rheteric, and 
Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
IAMS, Agt. H. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset et Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

° nda rith. Course. ng | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, mbining | Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


THE EM PIRE » A Complete History of Britain 
and the British People Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1 25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exch for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 77 WaBAsH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$75, to $250.- A MONTH can be 


= made working for us. 

rsons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. 8 moments may be prof 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities 
&. F. JOHNSON & CO., £600 Main 8t., Richmond, Va 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bostox ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both Sexes. Address the | Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


‘NHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. dress the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAss- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and trair- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yp STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER 


E. H. Principal. 
TE NOBMAL SCHOOL 

PLYMOUTH, N. H. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


ation and Catalogues address 
Cc. C. UNDS, Principal. 


Grats NOBMAL SOHOOL, 


irculars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


principal, 

NORMAL SOHOOL 
Stare Ladies only. Por 
Princt 


D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 


J. G. Principal. 


Mass. 
es, address the | Teachers with P 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening 


Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 


elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 
one thousand dollars ($1000). 


In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 


Yours truly, 
LYNN, Mass., August 26th, 18go. 


O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: —1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
primary school. Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 


around like so many automatons 


We think we shall be greatly pleased 


with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 
tact with the results of poor work; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 

With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 


Very truly, 
WessTerR, MAssS., Sept. 8, 1€go. 


Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 
the year. Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 


Apply to 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. V. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


"AMERICAN AND FOREIGN: 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 House, 
4th Av. and 8th &St., NEW YORK. 
TEACIERS 


Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD ¢. COOK, Manager. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


(Established 1880.) 
Teachers wanted at once for good positions. 
Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost dally, calls 
mp for application blan 
H. M. HABRINGTON, Proprietor, 
62 Lafayette Place, 
” NEW YORK CITY. 


RMAL RIDG Mass KOR REGISTRATION. 
Doth dress the NO PRE BEST FACILITIES 
A. G. A.M. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


P. V. HUYSSOON (late R. E. AVERY) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14tb Street, NEW YO 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston. 


Announcement. 


The undersigned, having had nearly twenty five 
years’ experience with teachers and educators, and 
the Educational I:stitutions in the Unied States, 
both public and private, proposes to establish 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The endeavor of this Agency will be to furnish teach- 
ers and educators with accurate information as to 
vacancies and positions to be filled; also to furnish 
Boards of Education, Private Schools, Colleges, and 
employers of teachers, accurate and reliable infor- 
mation as to the merits of applicants for positions, 
always endeavoring to recommend the right teacher 
to the right place. 

This new Teachers’ Agency will have the advan- 
tage of new names and be able to serve teachers ap- 
plying to it more promptly than those Agencies 
which have mavy names of long standing on their 
registers. 

ts location near the center of population in the U. 
8. and the long acquaintance of its manager with the 
wants of teachers and employers all over the coun- 
try, and the confidence manitested in its success b 
hundreds of letters of indorsement, already received, 
lead the undersigned to hope for a liberal patronge 
from the educational public 

Cc. B. RUGGLES, 


Room C, Palace Hotel Block, 
Late Agent } 237 VINE ST, 
D. Appleton & Co CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WANTED, 


For important positions in schools and colleges, first- 
class teachers of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
who are alse charge of the Musical 
Department. Pp at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston 


WANTED, 


Ina first class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is # member of the Raptist church. Such 
a candidate will earn this desir- 
able ition, by applying immediate 
TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In a first-class Western College, a Christian lady, to 
teach English Litproture and History. Salary $600, 
Apply ~’ HIBAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
ad N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers’ Aids. 


Sane for our new Catalogue of ‘‘ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including et Blackboard Stencils, 
No stamp necessary. ress 
ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
38 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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~ | CHORUS SOCIETIES and all Musteal Association, 


é Just Tssued: STAN DARD GREEK SERIES. will do well to send for lists and Catalogues of our 


Chorus, Anthem or Glee Books, Church Music Books 


COY’S GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. The First Four Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, w+ | singing Class Books. Oratorios, Cantatas, Quarters 
Lexicon. New edition, revised, with Explanatory Notes, parece es &e. 

with References to Hadley-Allen’s, Goodwin's, and son, is a large. first 


rs of the best Metrieal Tunes, Anthen 
other Greek Grammars. Contains also Kiepert’s Map] ing Class Elements and Music. aS, and Sing 


of the Route of the Ten Thousand, Tables of Illustra-] EMEBSON’S EASY ANTHEMS (30 cents, $7.20 doz.) 
GABRIEL’S NEW AND SELECTED ANTBEMS (3), ¢. 
tions, etc. By James R. Boise, D.D, LL.I $1.3 doz ), BEW RESPONSES (cocts. 


51.00. The same, without Lexicon, : , $1.08. DOW’S RESPON*ES AND SENTENCES (80 cents, ¢7 2 
The present volume is based on “ Coy’s Mayor's Greek 


doz.) SANTORAL ($1, $9 doz.) Palmer & Trowbridge, 
introduced that Professor Coy has taken upon himself the 


to the Text of Dindorf ; with Revised Notes and Refer-| Carl Zerrahn’s Atlas. $1, or $9 per doz. 
entire responsibility of the authorship. The design of 


= Emerson’« Concert Selections. $1, or $9 
wi reek 
ences to Hadley-Allen’s, Crosby’s, and Goodwin’s G 


A companion to the Hadley- Allen Greek Grammar ; 
an introduction to either Coy's First Greek Reader 
or Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Epwarp G Coy, 
M. A., Professor of Greek in Phillips Academy. 


the work is to build up a student's knowledge of Greek Grammars. By HENRY CLARK JOHNSON, A.M., LL.B. ;| gor the Children’s Christmas. 

upon the foundation of his knowledge of English and combined with Blake’s Lexicon of the First Three ow (unsht Reopies. 0 cts.; $3 per doz. Lewis 
in: j > ary’s Stocking, ets.; $1. 0z 

Latin; no Greek words are used in the earlier part of Books of Homer’s Iliad. 12mo. 509 pages. $1.32. Jingle, Bells Bots "$s per doz  eohonreu 

the work excepting such as have connections either in The same, without Lexicon, . © 

English or Latin. When the pupil reaches the end of Christmas Gift. 15 cts. ; $1.80 per doz. Rosabel 

the book, he will have acquired a good practical vocabu- Plato’s Apology and Crito. With Notes. New and re- agtom of Mother Goses. Mots. ; $2.96 dor. 

lary, together with some idea of the constructions of vised edition. By W. S. TyLer, Williston Professor of] !4"y book matled for retail price. 

simple sentences. Greek in Amherst College. 12mo. 180 pages. $1.05. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. Full price-list sent on application, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


X-Mas Music 
curcaco. _| Christmas Selections 


with a Responsive 


Exercise that may be used with or without the Carols—16 pag 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, Building Construction. Frankincense and Myrrh. 


IS , By ED mas Service for 
6 Hancock Ave., Boston. DWARD J. BURRELI By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. 
SVIEV STE ‘ Fully Illustrated with 303 Worki D i consisting of an Instructive Exercise with Recitation: 

NEW YORK ; 740 & 742 Broadway. and interspersed with appropriate Carols written 
SPELLING. | CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 12mo. 80 cts. pecially for use in conmecsien te Price, 
oung Folks’ Library. Choice New Text-books and Helps for | full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE] single copy. OTHER vistma: Joy Bells,” 

“ 4 shi t e price, are “Christmas Joy Bells, 

Publications. | every prospectuses of the books, sent on “Good Will to Men,” oel” and "Peace on Barth.” 
yeautiful Service 
Stowell’s Physiology. '  [lastrated Catalogue mailed free to any address The Wonderful Story setting forth the 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th 8 ° * principal events of 

’ +15 th St., NewYork 


By Mary B. Brooks & Geo. F, Root. the life of the Lord 


while on earth, by means of beautiful verses, scripture 

s readings, and expressive music in the form of solos 

~ - Circular Catalogue XI. duets and quartets. Eminently suitable for Christmas 
ON 


though appropriate for any season of the year. Price. 
FROM THE LAND OF 


20 cents a single copy. 


> A New and Very 
MECHANICS, One Chr istmas Eve, 
. W. Hart . R, Murray. fail to please. The 
| I | . / / A R M AC H I N E RY, wore are bright ona instructive and are blended with 
M AN F t ina most happy and 
i j cte d at same 

A Collection of Russian Stories translated from the original Eto. Pricerare vanta Claus 4 Co." Kriss Kringle," 
2 e “The New Santa Claus,” “Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa 
Russian by Epiri Hopcert. Handsomely bound in CBSE 
cloth B mail ost aid $1 This Catalogue contains full titles of books, with A superb Cantata for 
y » Postp ’ 75 oress and other notices and descriptions of the same. Bethlehem. 


ss a . {t is neatly printed and put up in paper cover, and By F.Weatherby & G. F. Root. fail to please wherever 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, will be sent free by mail to apy one ordering it. | -“PY chorus musio- especially. Price, cts. a single cops, 


— | Send acts. for sample copy of *‘Musical Visitor’ for Choirs 
52 AND 54 LarayeTTE Piace, New York. | WILEY & SONS, sng soun CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


! s fe C The John Church Co., 
58 East Tenth 8t., New York. | chicago,” | New Yore 


. SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
receded by & Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led FOR CHRISTMAS TIME! 
re: well-written Texts; Logica vision P Dr. W. 


a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” t od « 
Price $1.00; by mall, $1.15. Send for Circular. »¢ easily and quickly prepared aud rendered by any Sunday School. Price, 30 cents by mail. 


For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 5 A new Christmas Service by the Rev. Robt. Lowry, to celeb 
$64 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. The Child of Bethlehem, the Festival of the Advent with devotional exercises Tt contains 16 panes, 

for Kesponsive Readings, intermingled with new and appropriate Songs. The service is equal to the 
most successful written by this experienced popular author, and is the best published this season. 


U A U U a Price, $4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail. 


; H Published this Season contains a variety of bright, cheery, original 
& GC.) Christmas Annual No. 21, Carols, by the most successful composers, 4c 100. 
‘hristmas Chimes for Little Voices — A Kind i i j 
OF READING FOR 1890- School Prepared by Mrs. WILBUR Crafts. 
An Outline Hist f Engl + Se “es GS. (Bound in Cloth.) Ctiwma pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re 
nva ne story 0 Lngiand. 4 JOY. 
From Chaucer to Tennyson. By H. A. Beers. "1.00 Garnet Seal for 1890-91. A full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 
ar English. By Adams Hill, READINGS FROM MILTON 
Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By Warren. Si Rando! 
alks and Talks in the Geological Field. BY sur woTIONS FROM GOLDSMITH. Hale Randolph St., Chicago, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
Chase Course in English. By W. C. ASCHAM AND ARNOLD. Carlisle. E 
nson, . . . . . 
the United States. Or . - . Winchester. merson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 
y Bishop John F. Hurst. . 40 yarnet Se 
The Chautauquan, Twelve months, 2.00 a box, Sour volumes OF ELOCUTION AND. ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. . SLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT. 
TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books HUNT & EATON. Publish Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought , See Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the pri 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the ng FirtH AVE AND 20TH Sr., N. Y. | practical work in every department. Degrees p-- Ty the Philosophy of Expecesion. Scientific and 
chaser to pay, express charges, an to| CH a. R. MAGEE, ta Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
acco ¥ ROMFIELD St., Boston. HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications Our tal tel 
‘ eneral School B pri egr 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, | mailed Liste 


SEND TRIAL ORDER TO 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Minerain, 


Skeletons, 


Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models. 


Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 


TEACHERS will find this a valuable aid in the study of current events Every important historical and 


TEACHE 
NV / N ET, FE. N T H C TU R y. | Pric ca by the most eminent authors of Europe and America. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 29 Park Row, New York. 
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Journal Education. 


NEW ENGLAND 


and NATIONAL. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Vol XXHIL { Weeki. BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, NOV. 20, 1890,  rrice, ;$2.80,0er zr. advance. 


QUESTIONS for TEACHERS’ UNIFORM LICENSE. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Candidates should examine every question with care and fully 
answer it, but should write no more than is necessary. Quantity will 
not be allowed as a substitute for quality. Write only the answers, 
except ir mathematics, numbering them to correspond with the 
questions. Commence every answer as a separate paragraph. 


EXTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS, 


Penmanship will be judged from the papers on geography, and 
orthographv from all the papers. P 

Twenty-five per cent. of the credits of papers on composition wil 
depend upon the general excellence of all papers submitted, with ref- 
erence to neatness, order, and punctuation. 

In the solution of problems, every process must be indicated ; 
mere answers will not be accepted. 

The examination in each subject will be restricted to the half-day 
designated in the program. 

Collusion between candidates, er any other act of dishonesty, will 
wholly vitiate their examination. 

Answers should be written in ink, and papers arranged and filed 


in good ordec. 
Candidates must supply themselves with necessary material, and, 
to secure uniformity, legal cap paper should be used. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define (a) multiple; (2) root. 

2. Of two different fractions having equal numerators, 
which expresses the less value? Why ? 

3. Write in words the value of a number composed of 
6 units of the 7th order, 9 units of the 4th order, and 3 
units of the 2d order. 

4. D bought a piece of land 80 rods long and 60 wide 
for $200 per acre. He divided it into building lots, each 
containing one fourth of an acre, and sold them for $150 
each. Find his gross gain. 

5. 45 bu. 3 pk. 6 qt. is what fractional part of 100 bu. 

6. A farmer paid $30.53 for 1,650 pounds of fertilizer. 
Find the price per ton. 

7. B is assessed $13,000 on real estate and $5,200 for 
personal property. A schoolhouse is built in the district 
in which he resides at a cost of $2,800. What will be} 
his share of the tax if the total assessment of the district 
is $786,800 ? 

8. Find the present worth of $625, due in 5 mo. 15 da., 
money being worth 6% per annum. 

9. A tank 4 ft. by 4 ft., by 6 ft. 3 in., inside measure- 
ment, holds how many barrels of water ’ 

10. The factors of a number are 3, 5, and 7. Deter. 
mine by inspection the factors of its second power. Give 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Describe the shortest water route from New York 
to Bombay. 

2. Name the largest two rivers of North America, north 
of the St. Lawrence. 

3. What advantages of location have contributed to the 
growth of the city of Pittsburg, Pa. ? 

4. What effect is a great extent of seacoast likely to 
have upon the climate of a eountry? What effect upon 
the occupation of the people ? 

5. Name five states contiguous to Ohio. 

6. Name and locate the capital, and largest city, re- 
spectively, of the Dominion of Canada. 

7. What country of Europe has the most extensive 
plains? What country of Europe has the grandest moun- 
tain scenery ? 

8. Name five cities on the line of the New York, West 
Shore and Buffalo Railroad. 

9. Name five kinds of animals peculiar to tropical 
countries. 

10. Name five of the largest manufacturing cities of 


this state. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Name two immunities enjoyed by citizens of the 
United States, as guaranteed by the Constitution. 

2. How were the weaknesses of the Articles of Confed- 
eration remedied ? 

3. What advantages might justly be expected to be 
gained by a secret ballot ? 

4. What is the law as to bills in the Governor’s hands 
during a session of the legislature ? 

5. What body can find indictments ? 

6. What are the titles of the members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet ? 

7. What is the difference between a plurality and a 
majority vote ? 

8. What is the title of the presiding officer of the House 
of Representatives? How is he chosen? 

DRAWING. 

1. Of what study is drawing one mode of expression ° 

2. What is the diameter of a figure? Draw the diam 
eters of an oblong. 

3. In representing a cylinder in front and below the 
eye, why is the curvature of the line representing the edge 


reason for your answer. 


of the lower base greater than that representing the upper ? 
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4. How many views are necessary to show the facts of 
form of the sphere ? 

5. Represent a cone two inches high and one ineh base, 
standing in front and below the eye. 

6. Draw top view and side view of the same cone. 

7. Draw a rosette having a three-inch circle fer the base. 

8. Draw an ellipse whose diameters are in the propor- 
tion of one to three. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects :— 
The Art of Cookery; Asking Questions in School Work ; 
My Favorite Tree. 

Write with particular reference to three points : —1. The 
matter, i.¢., the thoughts expressed. 2. The correctness 
and propriety of the language used. 3. The orthography, 
punctuation, division into paragraphs, use of capitals, and 


general appearance. 
GRAMMAR. 


“The prince who imitates their conduct should be warned 
by their example, and, while he plumes himself upon the 
security of his title to the crown, should remember, that, 
as it was acquired by one revolution, it may be lost by 
another.””— Junius. 

The first six question refer to the above selection. 

1. Select one adjective clause, and one objective clause. 

2. Select two adverbial clauses. 

3. Name the two predicate verbs of which prince is 
the subject. 4. Parse that ; as. 

5. Give the mode of (a) the first verb; (b) the second 
verb. 

6. State the voice of each of the last two verbs. 

7. Name five nouns which have no plurals. 

8. Give the feminine of (a) sultan; (+) administrator ; 
(c) hero; (d) ezar; (e) equestrian. 

9. What is the rule in regard to the use of who, which, 
and that as relating to persons or things. 

10. In sentences, illustrate the use of the word well, (a) 
as an adjective; (5) as an adverb. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. How many bones between the knee-joint and the 
ankle-joint? What are their names ? 

2. Why is prolonged exercise to be avoided before 
breakfast ? 

3. Describe the sweat glands and their function. 

4. Through what arteries, veins and capillaries does 
the blood flow in the passage from the right ventricle to 
the left auricle ? 

5. Of which kind of nerve matter are ganglia mainly 
composed? What is the office of white nerve matter ? 
What is the office of gray nerve matter ? 

6. Why is there a partial loss of the sense of smell 
when we have a cold ? 

7. Locate and state the office of the ear-dram. 

8. Give a rule of hygiene in regard to the air we 
brevthe, as to its effect on the blood. State reason for 
the rule given. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. State ahistorical fact connected with the name of 
Walter Raleigh. Of Daniel Boone. 

2. Name a great restriction which the English govern- 
ment placed upon the commerce of the American colonies. 

3. Mention two permanent English settlements made 
in America near the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

4. By whom and under what circumstances were those 
famous words, “ Don’t give up the ship,” uttered ? 

5. For what is Valley Forge memorable ? 

6. State facts as to the military career and the admin- 
istratien of Andrew Jackson. 

7. Who invented the eleetric telegraph ? 
the first telegraph line built ? 

8. Give a brief account of the first battle of Bull Run. 


Where was 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. State some fact concerning John Ericsson. 

2. How many states are comprised in the Union? 

3. What Irish exile, who afterward attained literary 
distinction in this country, died recently ? 

4. Locate and briefly describe a recent railroad accident 
in Pennsylvania that was attended with great loss of life. 

5. How many members of the legislature are to be 
elected this fall ? 

6. Name the presidents of three colleges in this state. 

7. Who has been recently nominated by each of the 
two great political parties for associate judge of the Court 
of appeals ? 

8. What South American republic holds its first presi- 
dential election this fall ? 

9. What state educational meeting is to be held this 
month ? 

. 10. What is the coming world’s fair in Chicago in- 
tended to commemorate ? 

‘11. Name a candidate for member of Congress in your 
district. 

12. Who are the three most prominent living American 


poets. 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. What is mechanical reading ? 
overcome it ? 

2. Ideas based exclusively on one sense eannot be ob- 
tained through another. Tlustrate the application of the 
foregoing law in teaching. 

3. In primary work which should precede, the definition 
or the development of the idea? Why ? 

4. What should guide you in assigning lessons to a 
class ? 

5. Give three good rules to be observed by the teacher 
in school government. 

6. State your questions, and the pupil’s probable an- 
swers, in leading him to understand a process of dividing 
5 by }. 

7. What is meant by the “art of computation ” as used 
in arithmetic ? 


How would you 
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8. Name two school exercises which specially cultivate 
the perceptive faculties. 

9. Describe a plan for a language exercise in primary 
teaching. 

10. What are proper incentives to study ? 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. (a) A multiple of a number is a number exactly 
divisible by the given number. (4) A root is one of the 
equal factors that produce a power. 

2. The fraction having the greater denominator. Be- 
cause the greater denominator indicates smaller fractional 
units, and the same number of units are indicated by 
each fraction. 

3. Six million nine thousand thirty. 4. $12,000 gain. 
5. 447. 6. $37 perton. 7. $64.77. 8. $608.27. 9. 
23.747+- barrels. 

10. The second power of any number is the product of 
the number taken twice as a factor, and if the number is 
taken twice as a factor, every factor the number contains 
must also be found twice in the second power. Hence 
the factors of the power required are 3, 3, 5, 5, 7, 7. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Eastward across the Atlantic, through the Strait of 
Gibraltar, across the Mediterranean Sea, through the Suez 
Canal, the Red Sea, Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, Gulf of 
Aden and Arabian Sea. 

2. McKenzie, Yukon. 

3. The advantages of coal and iron supplies and of 
river navigation. 

4. It makes the climate milder; the people are likely 
to be engaged in commerce, and perhaps fishing. 

5. Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Michigan. 

6. Ottawa, the capital, on Ottawa River; Montreal, 
the largest city, on St. Lawrence River. 

7. Russia. Switzerland. 

10. New York, Buffalo, Troy, Rochester, Syracuse. 


Reasonable variations may be allowed. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

2. By the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

3. A fair expression of the people’s will, and the stop- 
ping of bribery at elections. . 

4. They become laws without his approval, unless signed 
or vetoed by him within ten days after their passage. 

5. A grand jury. 

6. Secretary of State, of War, of the Treasury, of the 
Navy, of the Interior, of Agriculture, Postmaster General, 
Attorney General. 

7. When a person is elected by receiving more votes 
than any other it is by plurality; when he receives more 
than all others, by majority. 

8. Speaker. By vote of the House of Representatives. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. Adjective clause: Who imitates. Objective clause : 
It may be lost. ; 

2. Adverbial clauses: He plumes ; it was acquired. 

3. Should be warned, should remember. 

4. That is a conjunction and connects the clause, Jt may 
be lost to the verb should remember. As is a conjunction, 
and connects the clause, Jt was acquired to the verb may 
be lost. 

5. (a) Indicative: (+) potential. 

6. Both are in the passive voice. 

7. Ex.: Wisdom, gold, temperance, etc. 

8. (a) Sultana; (+) administratrix; (c) heroine; (d) 
czarina; (e) equestrienne, 

9. Who refers to persons, which to things, and that 
to both. 


= Ex.; (a) The man is well; (4) the man behaves 
well. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Two; tibia and fibula. 

2. Because the body, being weak from long fasting, is 
not in a condition to spare the energy required for active 
exercise. 

3. They are very minute glands located in the true skin ; 
their function is to secrete the perspiration from the blood 
and convey it to the surface of the skin. 

4. Through the pulmonary arteries, pulmonary veins, 
and pulmonary capillaries. 

5. Of gray matter. To convey or transmit impression 
or impulses. To receive impressions or to originate 
impulses. 

6. Because the membrane, in which the nerves of smell 
terminate is inflamed and covered with mucous. 

7. It is located between the auditory canal and the 
middle ear; its office is to receive the sound waves from 
the outer ear, and. by its vibrations communicate their 
effect to the middle ear. 

8. The air we breathe should be reasonably pure, i. ¢., 
it should contain a proper proportion of oxygen, because 
the blood demands a constant supply of oxygen, and if 
the air inhaled is deficient in oxygen, the purposes of cir- 
culation are not accomplished, the heart is overworked, 
and the system suffers. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
2. The navigation acts. 3. Jamestown. Plymouth. 
4. Captain James Lawrence, after he was mortally 
wounded in the battle between the Chesapeake and Shan- 
non, during the war of 1812. 
5. For the terrible sufferings of the soldiers of the 
American army. 


7. Professor Morse. From Baltimore to Washington. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. A native of Sweden, who afterward became a citizen 
of the United States. He designed and built the Monitor, 
the success of which completely revolutionized modern 
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naval warfare. His remains were recently taken to, 9. Eighth annual meeting of the Council of Superin- 
Sweden for interment. | tendents. 


2. Forty-four. 3. John Boyle O'Reilly. | 
4. On the Reading Railroad, near Shoemakersville, Pa. 


10. The four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America. 


5. One hundred twenty-eight. 7. Robert Earl. 8. | 12. John Greenleaf Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Brazil. 


and James Russell Lowell. 


ur Latest and Best Books. 


THE 1890--91 EDITION 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to Date. 


The News of the Year is the special added feature of this new edition. It contains all the important 
geographical news of the year, including Opening of the Sioux Reservation (with maps); The New States 
(with maps) ; Zhe Birth of ike Brazilian Republic ; A Life of Stauley ; An Account of Bismarck, and 
the German Emperor; The Nivaraugua Canal (with map); Foreign Possessions in Africa (witb map), 
aud many other topics, covering the whole range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve 
months ending August, 1890. 

Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prepaid. Write for 


introduction rates. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Geographical News of the Year. 


By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 
Paper; price, 20 cents. Special rates if ordered in quantities. 


This pamphlet is contained in the 1890 and ’91 edition of Fisher’s “Essentials of Geography,” it being the 
new matter that has been added to this year’s edition. (See advertisement of the Geography.) We publish 
it separate in this form for the benefit of those who own last year’s edition of the Geography, and for teachers 
in general. It is one of the most valuable pamphlets that has ever been issued. 


Recreation Queries in United States History. 


WITH ANSWERS. 
By Pror. C. L. GRUBER, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Cloth, - - - Price, 75 cents. 


We quote the following from the Author's Preface: “This collection of ‘Queries” has been made for the 
purpose of promoting greater interest in the study of our history. The compiler hopes that it will relieve the 
dull monotony of difficult lessons and dry facts, and thus ward off the tendency to routine work with its conse- 
quent indifference. Striking facts and uncommon occurrences add a charm to school work. They are incen- 
tives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source of healthful mental recreation.” 


Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 


By SEYMOUR EATON. Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES,—not ordinary 
questions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil. It is adapted to ail 
grades and to the best American text-books. Such a book has long been needed in our schools. 


(ie All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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